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‘*UNDER deep apple boughs 

My lady hath her house ; 

She wears upon her brows 
The flower thereof ; 

All saying but what God saith 

To her is as vain breath ; 

She is more strong than death, 
Being strong as love.”’ 


CHAPTER I. 
**Whoe’er she be, that not impossible she, 
Who shall command my heart and me.*’ 

“T TELL you, John, the notion is as mad 
as—well, as mad as a good many other 
notions you have held from time to time.” 

‘‘And I tell you, Catherine, that it is the 
sanest one I have had in my life. To begin 
with, I never had a mad one. It is simply 
a question of relative degrees of sanity. 
Anybody who believes anything firmly 
enough to act upon it has always been 
eounted mad by somebody since the world 
began. Youarea lunatic in regard to dirt, 
but shall I call yousuch? Never! I mere- 
ly remark that you are less sane on that 
point than on the hydrostatic paradox or 
the question of capital and labor.’’ 

‘** But, John, do try to realize your own 
inconsistency. You, the expounder of evo- 
lution, you-who contend that the earth is 
still in its infancy, that the powers of men 
are yet in embryo, that every possibility of 
culture must be used to bring out latent 
capabilities, and that the best education the 
best people can give their children is but 
the beginning of what is to be, turn about 
with a suddenness that takes my breath 
away and announce that we are educated 
to death, that books are a snare and science 
a delusion, and women worse fools than a 
hundred years ago, and that you are to in- 
troduce the new system which shall turn 
out your impossible ideal by the gross.”’ 

‘Not at all; don’t get excited. I simply 
say that the present system is two-thirds 
wrong. There is no such thing as harmo- 
nious development. Women are either 
chattering magpies, who drive a man mad 
with their incoherencies, or priggish, cul- 
tured, finical absurdities, knowing just 
enough to know nothing. Now I contend 
that this present state of education is crush- 
ing out originality, killing individuality 
and bringing all to that dead level of gene- 






ral popular information 


which is the death of 
progress. Tell me, Ca- 
therine, when every third 
man and woman strings 
rhymes and in such 
stringing deadens_ the 
ear to truer harmonies, 
where is your national 
epic to come from? 
When every fool has a 
dollar microscope and 
investigates just one inch 
beyond his nose, can’t 
you see that the reve- 
rence for the true scien- 
tific man isdead? What 
do they know of that 
spirit of inquiry—that sa- 
ered fervor that watches 
night and day for a new 
fact and bows in awe be- 
fore it when found ?”’ 

“This is declamation, 
John. Most certainly it 
is not reason.”’ 

“General information, ”’ 
pursued the speaker un- 
moved, ‘‘is taking us 
actually back to barbar- 
ism or something worse. 
There isn’t enough know- 
ledge to go round, or per- 
haps I might better say, 
there isn’t enough brain 
in average people to hold 
what has gone round. 
The mental stomach is 
crammed, and the brain 
suffers from the result- 
ant indigestion. Nothing 
assimilates, and the 
wretched, omniverous 
feeder has dyspepsia and 
cramps, or dies of a 
surfeit. Ruskin is right. 
We must return to a 
primitive state, else we 
are doomed, I’m doing 
it as far as I can. I 
won’t touch a newspa- 
per. I decline to read a 





book that is not at least ten years 
old and may be said to have sur- 
vived by a process of natural selec- 
tion; scientific ones I except, and 
even these I trust some day to let 
alone; for you see—it must be 
plain to you—that we are so bloat- 
ed with other people’s thoughts 
there is no room for our own. 
Catherine, your attention is wan- 
dering.”’ 

‘** Not at all, John. 
hear you out.”’ 

“The ground is very nearly 
covered. I only want you to real- 
ize the justice of every conclusion 
I have reached. Take our Free 
Inquiry Club for instance. Did you 
ever see—has the world ever seen 
a set of more hopelessly self-blind- 
ed prigs? Geike is about the only 
really scientific mind among them, 
humble and receptive as a child, 
and they think Geike an idiot in 
all but science. I should like to 
send every one of them into the 
woods for six months with nothing 
but the Bible and Shakspeare. 
They would be likely to come out 
a good deal humbler than when 
they went in, and thankful to stop 
their shrieking for more light. It 
is never more light we need, but 
keener eyesight for what there is 
already. The point however is 
being neglected. What I mean to 





I propose to 


insist is this: that just here, where, 
incredibly enough, progress ended 
a hundred years ago, is the place 
to find a mind sufficiently untaint- 
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ed by modern thought ake metiiods ta’ be 
susceptible of a proper, natural legitimate 
development. I shal: find it. Of that I 
am certain, and you yourself admit, Cathe- 
rine, that such an addition to the house- 
hold would be a good thing.”’ 

‘**T admit, John, that we live too lonely a 
life and that some young element might be 
desirable.”’ 

Miss Boynton sighed—a little sigh barely 
heard, while her brother, running his hands 
through his bushy brown hair, and then 
clasping them at the back of his head, went 
on: 

‘*We have ceased to be young. In fact, 
poor Catherine, you never had time to be 
young. You were too busy helping me. 
Now I owe you a life. My own We take 
for granted, but I want a life moulded by 
my ideas; developed with absolute oneness 
and simplicity ; ignorant of the evil of the 
world’; confiding, pure, acquiescent ; a life 
which will follow ours, be content with our 
aims and methods and help us both at last 
quietly down the decline of life. Children 
should fulfill that office, but we have never 
had time to marry. Then, too, I object to 
children, because you are never sure that 
you will not have your great-grandfather or 
mother in. miniature to bring up, instead of 
a proper projection of your best self. For 
instance, I am constantly hampered by my 
great-great-uncle as he is handed down to 
me, instead of being what I wanted, our 
own blessed mother in quality and purpose. 
You have her self-abnegation and goodness, 
but you’re bound hand and foot with your 
grandfather’s minuteness and method, and 
we have both had two-thirds of our best 
points common-schooled out of us. How do 
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could have ? How 
do we know” — 

“John, I shall certainly go wild if this 
thing is to keep right on. Don’t you see 
what a selfish wretch you would be to swal- 
low anybody alive in that way? It could 
not be done ; but just supposing for argu- 
ment’s sake that it could, she might want 
to marry—she would marry of course.”’ 

**Not at all. I should show her the folly 
of marriage; of most marriage at least. 
Good enough ia intention, you know, and I 
would not abolish the institution altogether. 
But unless I educated the man too I would 
never allow my pupil, if that is what she is 
to be called, to take up with it as it is. No, 
Catherine, I want one woman whose life 
can rise higher than personal fancies and 
who would ‘iiever dream of marriage until 
love and iife 4ed made anything but mar- 
riage impossible. I tell you it must be 
looked ‘at in this way before the world can 
be any better.. Now just think of this. I 
saw yesterday a man fifty-eight years old 
who has never been to New York and does 
not want to go. He is by no means a fool. 
On the contrary he knows more of what is 
in the woods than any one I have come 
across for years. Yet here we are only 
twelve miles from New York. If he is a 
possibility the girl is so also. We shall 
find her! Unspoiled by modern arts and 
improvements, unambitious, earnest, sim- 
ple” — 

‘John !’? Miss Boynton said, with some 
heat, “if I did not know that you were a 
wise mani, I should certainly be convinced 
that you were a fool. Because you have 
found the missing link—for a man who has 
lived all his life within twelve miles of 
New York and never been there, can be 
nothing else—you cackle like an old hen 
over the prospect of another. Talk about 
being hampered by your great-grandfather ! 
What do you suppose that she will be 
hampered with? Generations of untold 
stupidity—torpor, deadly mental lethargy. 
Do you suppose that bad air, bad drainage, 
unsuitable food, and the mental condition 
of a Hottentot are going to develop into 
your ideal idiot, supposed to be smoothing 
our path to the grave, but really, with her 
head in the clouds, treading on our toes all 
the way down? Come to your senses, 
John !”’ 

“‘Easy, Catherine! Easy!’ said her 
brother, turning about and laying one 
hand on her knee. ‘‘She is not found yet, 
and when she is I rely upon your common 
sense to give her some ideas I might per- 
haps neglect. There is no hurry about 
smoothing the path. In fact women do 
not want a smooth one so far as my obser- 
vation goes, and if a man exerts himself 
to take away stumbling-blocks, generally 
bring them back in their aprons faster than 
they can be taken away. Here is a case in 
point. You are perfectly aware that you 
are an overworked, nervous wreck ; that 
more rest is a necessity, and that, as I can 
do nothing without you, you must save 
your strength for our common purposes, 
Yet I find you immersed in ash-barrels or 
pans of flour or scrubbing-pails, when I 
have told you a thousand times, and shall 
probably tell you a million more, that there 
is money enough for the best service to be 
had. A brain like yours is treated sacrile- 
giously when it descends to these wretched 
details. I insist that you leave the house- 
keeping to old Aunt Mary. You grinding, 
executive women sharpen the edge of life 
until it cuts into everything near it. You 
wear me to death Catherine, and I have 
often told you so.”’ 

Miss Boynton flushed a little, but after a 
moment smiled. 

“*T think I have heard you mention it,’’ 
she said. ‘* You cannot be made to under- 
stand, John, that housekeeping is my safety 
valve. When I have read to you till my brain 
sometimes seems to boil, or worked in the 
laboratory till I am saturated with evil 
smells, I find a rest of which you apparent- 
ly have no conception in my dusting and 
baking, or even in some hard-physical labor. 
I swept the cellar yesterday because it was 
actual relief to my head, and I was’ too 
weary with long standing to go to the woods 
as I shall to-day. As to your being worn 
out, it is merely temper, John. That was 
worn out long ago for certain things. You 
are the most patient impatient man I ever 
knew ; but good heavens! you are nothing 
but a man and never will be. I cater to 
your idiosyncracies all I know how. All I 
ask is that you let mine alone also, and we 
shall do very well. You accuse me period- 
ically of being a nervous wreck, but your 
nerves jar ten times to my once, and yet 
they are well cushioned too.”’ 

Miss Boynton laid her hand on her broth- 
er’s, a thin, brown, slender hand, in strong 


we know what we might have boen if we 
symmetrically 


contrast to the shapely white pair that for 
@ moment clasped hers. 

“Go your way most obstinate of women,’’ 
he said, looking affectionately at her. ‘‘Go 
your way. You presume on my necessities 
and always will. Wait until my pupil is 
found and we will change some things.’’ 

“*T want no change,”’ Miss Boynton said, 
releasing her hand and stooping to rub off 
a spot on the Professor’s coat. ‘‘It is so 
much more comfortable not to be experi- 
menting. Do be content to work quietly 
in your chosen field and let as: pacar eae 
activities alone.”’ 

‘*There’s a miscellaneous activity _—m 
for old Bartelo’s corn-field,’’ groaned the 
Professor, who had walked to the window 
and gazed now at a small red cow trotting 
briskly and with most uncowlike energy 
down the incline to the fields. ‘‘This new 
cow is certainly one of Mannhardt’s ‘corn- 
demons.’ By the way, Catherine, that’s a 
a most extraordinary book. These field 
myths’’— 

‘*Shall I drive that cow back or will 
you 2” interrupted Miss Boynton severely. 
‘Or do you feel like paying more damages ? 
One other word, John. Remember for once 
that Bartelo is—Bartelo, and you are—John 
Boynton.” 

The Professor started guiltily, seized a 
broad-brimmed straw hat and still mutter- 
ing ‘‘these field myths,”’ followed his wan- 
dering property trotting steadily toward 
the lane, which if once entered allowed a 
degree of ranging she had tested before, a 
day having been spent in searching through 
thickets and many winding wood-paths in 
her first escape from the farmyard. The 
Professor quickened his steps almost to a 
run as he reached the lane, lined with the 
olive-green cedars peculiar to Long Island, 
but no trace of Dolly was visible, and he 
passed on, looking from right to left, till 
the shadow of the wood fell upon him, and 
he stood for a moment baring his forehead 
to the breeze and frowning impatiently as 
a faint low came from the distance. 





CHAPTER II. 
**Whoso walketh in solitude 
And inhabiteth the wood, 
Choosing light, wave, rock and bird, 
Before the money-loving herd, 
Into that forester shall pass 
From these companions power and grace. °* 

As the tane ended, and the dark, green 
wood received him, the Professor stopped 
for an instant to consider in which direction 
to search for his elusive and misleading 
property, and to facilitate such considera- 
tion sat down upon a log invitingly near 
and wiped his heated forehead, looking up 
with a sigh of satisfaction to the spreading 
chestnuts above him. Here and there were 
open spaces which a month or two later 
would be almost impassable from the masses 
of cat-brier, now a delicate vine with shining 
leaves of a tender green, but then a tough 
and thorny barrier to progress. At the 
left lay a swamp, now almost a pond, but 
growing more practicable as the season 
advanced, till by August its deepest re- 
cesses might be reached by one who wore 
fishing-boots and did not mind an occa- 
sional ducking. Through the woods, all 
that were left of the belt that had once 
almost covered the island, ran this winding 
road, ending at a lonely little mill one mile 
beyond, and following the course of a brook 
which flowed through the swamp without 
losing any of the brightness and purity of 
its water, and emptied at last in the pond 
near the mill. 

For a year the Professor had studied 
these woods; a year and a month he re- 
membered, leaning back against a tree and 
pulling his hat over his eyes, eyes that still 
reminded him in sudden burning darts of 
pain of a day two years before, when 
stunned, scorched and torn by the explo- 
sion of a retort in a class-experiment, he 
had been carried out with small thought 
that light or any other pleasant thing 
could ever again be their portion. He 
recalled now the long misery of the dark- 
ened room ; the forced dropping of all that 
had made his life; the anguish of uncer- 
tainty as the days dragged by ; the rush of 
gratitude as at last it became certain that 
sight would return, and t@e long fight for 
patience. 

‘‘Rest and quiet are all that can save 
them ; if you would ever get to work again 
be patient now,”’ was the daily injunction, 
and daily both seemed farther away. Pa- 
tience had been possible at first, but not 
now when old associates were constantly 
running in with talk of new phases of 
discovery, maddening him with his own 
powerlessness. Every nerve jarred ; irrita- 
bility grew more and more intense and 
uncontrollable, and the country became a 
necessity. 

Miss Boynton saw the emergency, and 








with characteristic promptness examined 
various localities for a week, at last settling 
upon Domingo as near enough for conve- 
nience if recovery were rapid, yet remote 
as the Adirondacks from any visible life of 
its own. A house and thirteen acres of 
land leased for three years gave a sense 
of landed proprietorship strange and fasci- 
nating to these city born and bred people, 
who had tasted the country only in rare 
intervals of work, yet loved it with a passion 
seldom the portion of its own children. 

The two began farming with an energy 
amazing, and rather depressing to Elias the 
family adherent and nephew of Aunt Mary 
the cook. Elias had begun life as a farmer’s 
boy but escaped quickly to the fascinations 
of barber-shop experience in New York, 
graduating from this into a position as doc- 
tor’s boy. Here he had remained, passing 
with charmed facility through every disease 
he heard described, and at last acquiring a 
stock of symptoms from which he could 
evolve new and startling combinations all 
his own. A carefully cultivated cough in 
time became a real one, and the discon- 
certed Elias found himself ordered to the 
country and hard work on a farm just as 
he had decided upon the role of interesting 
hospital patient. 

Shocking as the idea at first appeared, 
the accident to the Professor seemed to 
smooth the way. Aunt Mary, the old 
family servant, who in all chances and 
changes had yet watched over her incom- 
prehensible but adored family, offered a 
portion of her care to this discreet and 
subdued nephew, who from long years of 
showing in patients had acquired a muffled 
and sympathetic tone more suggestive of 
an undertaker than of a doctor’s office. 

Such a pair gave dignity to any estab- 
lishment. Aunt Mary pottered in-doors 
and Elias out, and both were devoted body 
and soul to the family interest. The 
neighborhood suited them. Conservative 
as are all blacks, the flavor of the ancient 
régime, still strong about the old town, 
filled the craving for and affinity with that 
aristocratic background that in all ups and 
downs of fortune had been Aunt Mary’s 
support and stay. The singular colony 
between their place and the village proper 
met all her social needs, composed as it 
was of the remnant of slaves, who when 
the institution ceased to exist in the Middle 
States still clung to their old associations. 
Here were stately aunties and uncles, whose 
proper place seemed in some Virginia man- 
sion or in the few Dutch or English manor- 
houses still standing and inhabited by the 
fag-ends of former greatness. 

Another class, also slaves, but brought 
up by the Quakers, who formed a commu- 
nity almost entirely their own, some miles 
beyond, united to the negro characteristics 
a singular blending of Quaker thrift and 
manners. These were the famous cooks 
and waiters, called upon in any social emer- 
gency, and magnifying their office to an 
almost unbearable degree. 

To this last class belonged old Bartelo. 
Owned by a thorough New Englander in 
his boyhood and not till long afterward by 
the Quakers, he had acquired New England 
modes of speech and thought, and could 
one have simply heard without seeing him, 
would have beer taken for a hard-handed, 
harder-headed old New Hampshire farmer, 
not a trace of the thick, unctuous negro 
accent betraying him. An undercurrent 
of negro superstition, a vivid remembrance 
of neighborhood traditions and a knowledge 
of wood-life, unfailing and unique, made 
him an always interesting companion. By 
his aid the Professor explored depths of 
swamp otherwise unreachable and learned 
every possibility of the Long Island fauna 
and flora. 

The neighborhood itself afforded oppor- 
tunity for continuous speculation and in- 
vestigation, and long since had been num- 
bered and classified by both brother and 
sister. Aside from the negro element, 
which included every phase from the steady 
and discreet old family servants, each in 
his or her cottage, to the younger genera- 
tion of happy-go-lucky, shiftless descend- 
ants, ready for a dance or a fight, a pro- 
tractea meeting or a night of chicken 
stealing, and affording constant and un- 
limited occupation to the old justice of the 
peace, there were other classes, widely 
separated as the degrees of Hindoo caste. 
In the village proper, Dutch names pre- 
dominated, with a sprinkling of English, 
and there were quaint old houses of more 
than seven gables, and tiled fireplaces, the 
bricks of which were Holland clay, borne 
westward by slow-sailing, broad-bottomed 
vessels nearly two hundred years before. 

And had one of the first inhabitants 
returned for a stroll in his old haunts he 
would have found them practically un- 
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the wonder of creation and discovory not 
yet lost. 

The people moved in a leisurely, alto- 
together un-American manner, and as in 
all fossil communities, each. had his own 
form and distinctive peculiarities. For 
many years opposition had been the chief 
business and chief bond of union. Oppo- 
sition to public schools, to gas, to fire 
companies, and last and bitterest of all to 
the railroad, slow as the people it hoped to 
carry, and built in spite of a cold fury of 
defiance and remonstrance. The fact of 
its completion brought an influx of city 
people who expected to carry everything 
before them, but made as much real pro- 
gress as waves against a Holland dyke. 
The village held its own, looking straight 
over the heads of these audacious foreigners 
with their nineteenth-century madness, and 
the foreigners in turn, disgusted with the 
exclusiveness and ancient and _fish-like 
modes of thought of the villagers, ceased 
the useless struggle to mingle, and were 
their own society. 

Beyond the village lay farms, the great 
market gardens for New York, toward 
which, through the summer and fall, heavy 
loaded wagons of fresh vegetables plodded 
nightly, drawn by steady old horses know- 
ing the road so well that their owners 
could sleep securely two-thirds of the way. 
Dozens of men who drove to the city two 
or three times a week had never explored 
it beyond Washington or Fulton Markets, 
and others, even more conservative, de- 
clined to go at all, and dwelling almost 
within the sound of the great Babel, knew 
no more of it than of the original Babylon, 
to which it was in their minds the worthy 
successor. 

One ambition possessed them all alike. 
To accumulate money enough to buy a 
square white house in the village, pass the 
farm over to their sons and end their days 
in those sacred precincts, seen now only on 
Sundays or in occasional visits to the store, 
where each man as he eyed the gossiping 
circle anticipated with a sort of solemn joy 
the time when his heels also should find 
place on that counter and his pipe lend its 
quota to the blue cloud through which one 
barely distinguished the smokers. 

One degree lower in the scale were the 
fishermen on the bay, who came inland 
with clams, oysters and fish; gray, bar- 
nacle-like men and women, silent and close- 
mouthed as their own great stand-by, the 
clam, and not to be ranged under any head 
past or present. About them, as about the 
village life and that of the low-roofed farm- 
houses between, was a suggestion of remote 
antiquity. 

The most stagnant New England com- 
munity has its strong vital interests if in 
nothing more than the fortunes of the 
young men and women who leave it to 
make careers. Here nobody left nor wanted 
to leave. All lived under a spell of estab- 
lished custom and routine. Seed time and 
harvest, summer and winter, found them 
the same, and when the uneventful years 
had brought them to the eighties or nineties, 
people went out quietly like a snuffed 
candle, and were buried without any use- 
less mourning and lamenting. 

In the slightly broader life of the old 
manor-houses it was merely a difference 
of routine, a decorous dullness stifling 
thought, and dominating even the younger 
generation with a force incredible to the 
outsider who had not witnessed with his 
owneyes its strange and deadening power— 
a fossil community with the interest attach- 
ing to fossils; and thus the Professor found 
unending entertainment in long talks with 
these people, and though his reputation 
among them was on the whole rather 
diabolic, this very fact warmed them to a 
degree of interest never aroused by the 
more commonplace newcomers. 

Remote as they apparently were from 
any life but their own they knew the stand- 
ing and relative merits of every family for 
miles around, and the appearance of Aunt 
Mary and Elias was sufficient guarantee 
that erratic and unaccountable as the master 
and mistress might seem, it was respectable 
high-toned vagary to be sighed over like 
the generation of cripples and idiots in the 
old judge’s family, or the wild dissipation 
in the governor’s. 

It was not impossible then that the Pro- 
fessor’s theory might be true, and that 
research would bring to the surface this 
longed-for pearl. There were houses to 
which as yet he had never penetrated ; 
one notably. Low and brown and many- 
gabled, shadowed by one great sycamore 
and wearing on sunny mornings a garniture 
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of shining milk-pans which disappeared at 
noon and seemed the only sign of life about 
the sleepy place. In such a house, from 
which no sound was. ever heard to come, 
must develop a strange and secret sort of 
life, unchildlike, yet with abounding possi- 
bility of development. From his post at 
the end of the lane the Professor could see 
it, a thin blue smoke rising slowly to the 
clouds, floating low, and green meadow 
running to the edge of the darker wood. 

‘“‘This will never do,’’ he said, rising 
briskly from his long fit of abstraction ; ‘if 
this were any other cow she would keep 
soberly to the road and I should find her 
within a reasonable time, but so far as I 
can judge from her usual habits, she may 
have climbed a tree or pushed straight 
through the woods to the bay and gone 
fishing. That reminds me that I want to 
go myself. I’ll keep to the road at present 
however and see what comes of it.’’ 

The Professor pursued his way looking 
from right to left for any marks which 
might point the course taken by his wan- 
dering property, but various fascinating 
interruptions, accepted with school-boy 
avidity, made his progress both slow and 
devious. Now it was a tender twig of 
spicy black birch brushing his face and 
challenging immediate testing of flavor ; 
now a tuft of violets or pale anemone over 
which he bent with a tender observation ; 
a curious lichen, or strange, luxuriant 
swampy growth which must be examined 
and classified then and there; a sheeny- 
backed bug, hiding itself in the bark of a 
tree, or mottled worm settling its summer 
quarters. Often the faint wood sounds— 
the tapping of a distant woodpecker, the 
gurgle of a frog sitting solitary on a hum- 
mock and rehearsing for the nightly con- 
cert, or, high up in some tall, thick-foliaged 
tree, the clear plaintive note of the pee- 
wee—‘‘ Peewee, peewee, peer,’’—detained 
him. At such moments he stood silent 
and motionless, all the restlessness and 
impatience gone from his face, and some- 
thing akin to peace, if not peace itself, in 
its place. 

At least one good had come from this 
deprivation of sight for all his old pursuits. 
Reading was prohibited, it is true, and the 
optic nerve was still too sensitive to-admit 
of writing more than a few lines at a time, 
yet general vision seemed keener than ever, 
and Miss Boynton often said laughingly 
that she was inclined to think him a fraud, 
since he saw things altogether invisible to 
her nominally much sharper eyes. The 
most secretive bug yielded up its home and 
family to this persistent explorer, whose 
collection increased constantly and was the 
envy of their entomological friends, and 
both brother and sister spent days of 
patient observation and study over the pecu- 
liar characteristics of these woods. Every 
wild flower in turn had been taken up 
with a suitable ball of its native earth and 
placed in the garden, under, as far as possi- 
ble, the same conditions which made its 
home; and wonderful success had followed 
these attempts at domestication, till one 
day Miss Boynton found the Professor 
carefully pulling up every specimen and 
depositing it in a wheelbarrow by his side. 

** John Boynton !’’ she cried when aston- 
ishment allowed speech, ‘‘Do you mean to 
break my heart? I have coddled those 
orchids six weeks and they are just begin- 
ning to feel at home.” 

‘*More shame to them!” said the Pro- 
fessor, going on with his work of destruction 
energetically. ‘I have considered the 
matter carefully, Catherine, and am con- 
vinced that it is an outrage against the 
laws of nature to force these shy and deli- 
cate plants into the vulgar, common sur- 
roundings of an ordinary garden. Consider 
yourself. It is no question of utility such 
as justified the tearing of the potato from 
its habitat and forcing it to conform to new 
conditions of climate. By the way I am 
not certain but that it might better have 
staid in its proper place, for I think I can 
prove to you that the Irish character is a 
reflection of the preponderance of starch in 
their national diet. However that is not 
the point. It struck me that there was a 
certain vulgarity in our insisting upon com- 
monizing these dainty growths, and that 
the more they thrived the more was it a 
lowering of the ideal for them and for us. 

** Of all the mad arguments ever made by 
man this is the maddest,’’ said Miss Boyn- 
ton, trying to hold the hands which had 
accomplished nearly ali the mischief possi- 
ble. ‘“‘I have no such scruples whatever, 
and I insist that you leave what is left and 
keep away from my garden.”’ 

“TI won’t violate my moral sense,” the 
Professor answered with a final clutch at a 
promising saxifrage. ‘Of course I do not 
want to do it, but I shall consider that we 
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are properly punished for irreverence and 
impiety when I see these flowers trampled 
under foot or devoured. Come, Catherine.”’ 

Miss Boynton followed mechanically as 
the Professor wheeled his barrow to the 
side of the pig-pen, and lifting the poor 
little blooms, deposited them there with a 
certain solemnity in no wise affected by the 
contemptuous grunt of rejection which 
came from the three disappointed pigs. 
Evidently the ceremony meant so much to 
him, that as usual in the midst of incompre- 
hensible action she was silent and turned 
back to the house. As usual then it dawned 
upon the Professor that there were two 
sides to this question, and that the patient 
understanding care she had given for weeks 
deserved something more than the destruc- 
tion of her favorites. He looked ruefully 
in the pig-pen to see if one at least might 
not be rescued, then turned with a half- 
repentant, half-defiant expression and took 
his sister’s hand. 

‘“*Never mind, John,’’ she said gently ; 
“they have only gone the way of many 
other things. Let me tell you one thing 
though. Take care how you search out 
this problematical child you long for. The 
same fate that strikes you as just and fit 
for my poor orchids may be hers if you 
suddenly discover that she has no real place 
in the life in which you have sought to 
make her take root. Your theories may 
seem to you just as necessary of application 
then as now, but the results may be a world 
more disastrous. 

All this had recurred to the Professor as 
he stooped for a moment over a delicate 
frond, and then remembering that time was 
flying, and the quest of the cow hardly 
begun, shook himself like a great dog and 
pushed on. 

Ten minutes of steady walking brought 
him to what was known as “One Mile 
Mill.”” These mills, three in number, 
served as mile-posts on the road to the 
bay, four miles beyond the village. The 
brook, which rose in the swamp just left 
behind, broadened and deepened slightly as 
it flowed, ending apparently in the small 
pond whose waters, confined by a narrow 
dam, turned the ancient and moss-grown 
wheel of ‘‘One Mile Mill.’”’ But on the 
other side it emerged again, still winding 
through the wood a little older and quieter 
for its temporary usefulness, and bearing 
great store of water-cresses for all who 
eared to pick. Trout and perch found 
room to chase shoals of tiny minnows even 
to the edge of the second pond, which at 
‘““Two Mile Mill’ received the brook, dis- 
charging it on the other side in its progress 
to the third and last. 

For at ‘‘Three Mile Mill’ it took its 
final way to the sea, made salt at intervals 
by high tides, which surprised the little 
fresh-water fish and sent them on swift fins 
back to sweeter waters. The woods ended ; 
mud took the place of the sand and pebbles 
which had shone through the clear water ; 
crabs and eels fattened slowly, and rank 
marsh-grass rooted out the tender green of 
an earlier growth. At last, a sluggish 
crawling creek, the bay received it; an 
ending so like the lives of many men who 
begin gay and hopeful and full of clear 
promise, and end in a slow reluctant creep- 
ing toward a fruitlesss issue, that the 
Professor, in spite of himself as he had 
watched its onward course, had sighed 
over an analogy involuntarily drawn, then 
smiled at his own fancifulness. 

**It is my own life,’’ he had said the day 
the pair had driven down with a bag of 
corn to ‘*Three Mile Mill,’’ and while the 
wheel turned and they waited for the grist, 
strolled along the shore of the pond. ‘‘It 
is my own life, Catherine. I too have 
turned mills for myself and other people 
and borne store of thoughts and purposes, 
but Fate has been too strong for me. 
What is left for me now but to move slowly 
through this uncertain and treacherous 
marsh of life down to the great sea which 
waits for brook and river alike? Who 
knows when the waters meet what the little 
stream may have been? What birds have 
drunk or what wayfarer cooled his brow ?” 

‘*God,”’ the sister answered as she laid 
her hand on his. 

‘An illusion you cleave to in spite of 
reason.”’ 

“*A power all the same guiding you and 
me. Sluggish as the stream looks here it 
is yet fruitful with food for all who come, 
and if sparkle and light are gone at least 
it is a current on which one may sail to the 
sea.” 

Miss Boynton colored as she spoke, fearful 
that a flavor of sentimentality might be 
charged upon her, but the Professor paced 
along still holding her hand and with a 
calmer countenance. 

Why this all recurred to-day puzzled him 
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as he walked along, at times mindful of his 
object and scurrying with a furious but 
momentary energy into thickets or little by- 
ways looking for some glimpse of Dolly’s 
dark-red back or slender horns, then falling 
again into musing as he stood. Looks and 
words came back and fitted like bits of 
mosaic into a picture which outlined his 
own life, past and present, and tormented 
him once more with the sense of discrepancy 
and discord. 

So far as the development of his scientific 
bent was concerned there was cause for 
tolerable satisfaction, but in spite of the 
steady work and positive accomplishment 
of long years, he resented always the fact 
that new formulas never satisfied and that 
it was impossible to confine his mind to one 
field of observation. Geike, the chemical 
enthusiast who had first directed the bent 
of young Boynton’s mind—a jolly German 
with a figure like one of his own retorts, 
long-necked and round-bellied, planned as 
he insisted on the only perfect principle, 
with a length of throat assuring double 
sensations of bliss in swallowing his beer 
and a stomach admitting quantity in like 
proportion—was the object of his deepest 
envy. Here was a man absolutely untrou- 
bled by any thought beyond the bounds of 
his laboratory, content to dabble among 
his chemicals or test new combinations by 
the aid of his beloved microscope, and find- 
ing in them and his beer a positive happiness, 
which could never comprehend the Pro- 
fessor’s restless dashes in first one and then 
another direction of inquiry. 

No outward force would or ever could 
make him a mere specialist, and in this 
many-sidedness lay a charm of which he 
himself was all unconscious, regarding it 
rather as an evidence of mental weakness 
than the generous gift of nature. It had 
serious disadvantages no doubt, leading 
him to the adoption of extraordinary theo- 
ries, and a hot experimenting in each one 
till its possibilities had been exhausted and 
some other thing, pursued with equal inten- 
sity, took its place. The desire to experiment 
upon a new type of character had been 
longest in his mind, and yet in spite of all 
assertion a certain dread came over him as 
he remembered his own inconsistencies and 
revulsions of thought, and reflected that 
such a charge could not be cast aside at 
pleasure, and once assumed must be held 
for life. 

“It is the next worst thing to matri- 
mony,’? he muttered, sitting down once 
more upon a friendly log and looking toward 
the cornfields surrounding ‘“‘Two Mile 
Mill,’’ which he had at last almost reached. 
‘*The inevitableness of that is what always 
fills me with terror. I could not turn the 
responsibility of a wife over to Catherine 
as I have everything else and as I probably 
shall this child. No: asI shall not! For 
once I will be constant, and if I begin at 
all, pledge myself to continuance. Poor 
whiffling, uncertain fool! Will you ever 
know your own mind six months together? 
Begin now or you never will.”’ 

The Professor arose with a bound as if 
this matter were finally settled and he 
could that moment begin. A slight move- 
ment of the bushes beyond made him start 
forward expecting that at last the object of 
his pursuit was reached, but as he moved 
they parted and showed, not Dolly, but a 
child, sunburned and with many fluttering 
shreds of raiment, resulting from a passage 
through some thorny place ; a mass of fair 
hair cut short but still in thick tangled 
curls over her head and clear hazel eyes, 
which looked without surprise or even in- 
terest at this unexpected apparition. Sun- 
burned and tattered as the gypsy children 
who at intervals roamed these woods there 
was still no likeness between them, and 
certainly a gulf separated her from the 
uncouth, giggling, shamefaced little girls, 
the children of the neighboring farmers, 
with whom he had sometimes sought to 
make acquaintance. 

This child stood quietly holding in her 
hand a straw hat such as is worn by the 
farmers’ boys, the frayed brim closely 
gathered together to protect something 
which chirped feebly within. 

The Professor sat down on the log and 
looked without speaking at the hat, a mode 
of procedure that seemed to commend itself 
to the child’s mind as sensible and deserving 
of some recognition. She came forward 
quietly and slightly opening the brim 
showed tothe astonished Professor an éntire 
brood of young partridges, the shyest and 
most secretive of known birds. The bright 
eyes looked up apparently without fear, 
and he could hardly resist the temptation 
to take the tiny speckled beauties into his 
hand and thus gain stronger sense of their 
reality. 

[TO BE CONTINUED.) 


LITERARY NOTES. 


WIL.1AM Morris, the author of ‘‘ The Earthly 
Paradise,’’ is about publishing his “‘ Lectures on 
Art.” Roberts Brothers of Boston have the 
book in press. 


StupEnts of Chinese history and thought 
will be interested in knowing that. the Rev. 
Ernst Faber, a German, has made a ‘classified 
and most systematic arrang t of the works 
of Mencius on moral philosophy and political 
economy, with comments and explanations. 





Ir will be well for all readers to distrust 
slightly the forthcoming memoir of Cardinal 
Newman, as he denies indignantly and in the 
most unmistakable language having furnished 
a portrait or even read the proof of the one an- 
nounced as very shortly to appear in London. 


Every literary man and woman will require 
a copy of the newest and latest dictionary of 
quaint and curious bits of observation, Mr. 
Eliezer Edwards’s ‘“‘ Words, Facts and Phrases,” 
as essential for the reference stand as Bartlett’s 
‘“* Dictionary of Quotations,’’ or “‘ The Reader’s 
Hand Book.”’ 


‘*A PARISIAN YEAR,” by Henry Bacon, illus- 
trated by the author, will be one of the early 
spring publications of Messrs. Roberts Brothers. 
Mr. Bacon is a Boston artist, brother of the 
managing editor of the Boston Advertiser, who 
has resided in Paris for many years, and his 
book is a chatty record of how one may be sup- 
posed to exist in Paris from January to Decem- 
ber from the standpoint of the author’s own 
personal experience. 


Messrs. Henry Hott & Co. have just pub- 
lished two.very important works of J. 8. Sy- 
monds on ‘The Renaissance in Italy,’’ com- 
pleting the three they announced upon the 
publication of ‘‘The Fine Arts’? some time 
since. They are ‘“‘The Age of the Despots” 
and ‘The Revival of Learning.’? The same 
*firm will soon issue Mrs. Alexander’s recent 
novel, ‘‘The Fréres,’’ as one of the ‘ Leisure 
Hour Series.”’ 


Mr. FRANK VINCENT is a notable traveler, 
not so much in his penetration of unknown re- 
gions as in his entire freedom from pretensior ; 
his power of close and condensed narration and 
his ability to give facts as they are, absolutely 
uncolored by transmission through his mind. 
His ‘‘ Land of the White Elephant” has passed 
to a new edition here and in England, and his 
‘*Norse,-Lapp and Finn” is equally entertain- 
ing and trustworthy. 


BioGRAPHY, always fascinating to the student 
of men, finds broader place year by year. Pro- 
fessor Suplée is announced as at work on one of 
Richard Realf, an American poet almost un- 
known, yet of actual genius well deserving its 
present record. Noah Webster finds a chroni- 
cler in Mr. Horace Scudder, who has devoted 
himself to showing how curiously Webster’s 
work as a lexicographer has fitted into the de- 
velopment of the intellectual life of America. 

THE silence that has hedged about Mr. Her- 
bert Spencer for so long a season, is soon to be 
broken by the publication of another volume of 
“Principles of Sociology.’’ It is possible that 
when this is safely launched, Mr. Spencer may 
try the long-talked of and long-deferred voyage 
across the Atlantic, and give his American 
friends, more discriminating in the beginning 
than his own people, an opportunity of weleom- 
ing one whom all will honor, even when disa- 
greeing with him most heartily. 


OnE of the most entertaining books of the 
season is likely to be William Shepard’s ‘‘ Pen 
Pictures of Authors,’’ to be issued by G. P. Put- 
nam’s Sons, containing as it will, Moncure D. 
Conway’s. ‘ Visit to Tennyson,’’ *“‘ George W. 
Curtis’s ‘‘ Recollections of Hawthorne,’’ ‘‘ James 
Russell Loweil’’ by the brilliant Justin MeCar- 
thy, and detailed conversations, not at all in the 
sense of those extracted by the modern inter- 
viewer, with George Eliot, Black, Jean Ingelow 
and many whose personalities will by this means 
become less vague than at present. 


Aw English imitation of Geethe’s ‘‘ Herman 
and Dorothea” has been recently reprifited by 
Roberts Brothers. It has received the approba- 
tion of Robert Browning, which will recom- 
mend it to many. The title is ‘‘ Dorothy,” from 
the name of the heroine, and who Dorothy was 
and in what meter she is celebrated may conve- 
niently be shown by the following extract : 
‘*Dorothy—who is she? She is only a servant-of-all 

work:... 
Stalwart and tall as a man, strong as a heifer to work ; 
Built for beauty, indeed, but certainly built for 
labor. *’ 


Tue ‘“‘Comparative New Testament,’’ con. 
taining the old or King James version and the 
Revised version on the same page, arranged in 
parallel columns, published by Porter & Coates, 
still continues in steady demand. The later 
editions have been carefully revised, and have 
been improved by the addition of chapter head- 
ings and running head-lines. The same firm 
has issued a revised.and enlarged edition of 
their “‘ Fireside Encyclopedia of Poetry,’’ which 
has obtained a merited popularity. They have 
also received most of the copy for the third 
volume of the Comte de Paris’ “‘ History of the 
Civil War in America,’’ corresponding to the 
fifth and sixth volumes of the French edition. 
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LOVE’S ONLY CHANGE. 





Anp did you think my heart 
Could keep its love unchanging, 
Fresh as the buds that start 
In spring, nor know estranging ? 
Listen! The buds depart : 
I loved you onee, but now— 
© Ilove you more than ever. 


’Tis not the early love ; 
With day and night it alters, 
. And onward still must move 
Like earth, that never falters 
For storm or star above. 
TI loved you once, but now— 
T love you more than ever. 


With gifts in thosé'glad days 
How eagerly I sought you ! 
Youth, shining hope, and praise : 
These were the gifts I brought you. 
In this world little stays : 
T loved you once, but now— 
I love you. more than.-ever. 


A child with glorious eyes 

Here in our arms half sleeping— 
So passion wakeful lies ; 

Then grows to manhood, keeping 
Its wistful, young surprise : 

I loved you once, but now— 

I love you more than ever. 


When age’s pinching air 
Strips summer’s rich possession 
And leaves the branches bare, 
My secret in confession 
Still thus with you I’ll share : 
I loved you once, but now— 
T love you more than-ever. 
GEORGE PARSONS LATHROP. 








MARSH SONG—AT SUNSET. 


Over the monstrous shambling sea, 
Over the Caliban sea, 

Bright Ariel-cloud, thou lingerest : 

Oh wait, oh wait, in the warm red West,— 
-Thy Prospero I'll be. 


Over the humped and fishy sea, 

Over the Caliban sea, 
O cloud in the West, like a thought in the heart 
Of pardon, loose thy wing and start, 

And dv a grace for me. 


Over the huge and huddling sea, 
Over the Caliban sea, 
Bring hither my brother Antonio,—Man,— 
My injurer: night breaks the ban ; 
Brother, I pardon thee. 


SIDNEY LANIER. 








MY GREAT-AUNT ELIZABETH. 


As I can remember my great-aunt Eliza- 
beth—and I was a very little boy when I 
used to see her—she was a well-rounded 
old Quaker lady with the. neatest of caps 
and a spotiess kerchief folded across. her 
breast. . What most impressed me was that 
she knitted gray woolen stockings all the 
time, apparently never looking at them and 
never dropping a stitch. This struck me 
as a very marvelous feat, and to tell the 
truth T*must still think it so, as I do not 
find ladies young or old now-a-days who 
can do the same. 

I never imagined that my great-aunt 
Elizabeth had experienced a livelier emo- 
tion than that consequent on dropping a 
stitch or having a baking spoil. Not till 
long after she was laid away in one of the 
tombless mounds in the Friends’ burying 
ground, did I learn from some old letters 
and papers what a whirlwind of passion 
and of pain had swept through her life 
half a century before I saw her. 

She was the youngest daughter of my 
ancestor, her father, who, with due respect 
to his memory, must have been a choleric 
and tyrannical old fellow. She grew upa 
beauty, and as at that time marriages were 
formed early among the settlers of Upland 
where the family lived, her sisters were 
soon carried off and she lived alone with 
her father, then a widower. Naturally she 
did not lack admirers, some from the sur- 

farms and some even from Phila- 
delphia and Newcastle. Two however were 
particularly assiduous : the one, John Hat- 
ton, already the prosperous owner of a 
farm in the neighborhood, the other Thomas 
Ebsworth a promising sprig of the law from 


Newcastle. Fe 


The latter was a dapper gentleman of 
the day, with a wig and black silk stock- 
ings, and with the courteous manners of 
the Established Church, of which he and 
his parents were members. He showed to 
great advantage in Elizabeth’s eyes in con- 
trast to John Hatton, a heavy youth, slow 
of speech, wearing an ill-fitting Quaker 
suit of homespun, and inclined to surliness. 
But her father looked at matters differently. 
He had feigned business in Newcastle and 
found the Ebsworth family to be, as he ex- 
pressed it, of the Maryland style of people, 
spending their incomes in fine living, buy- 





ing wines and wearing imported goods. 
Altogether the future of young Ebsworth 
looked to him very problematical, so one 
evening he began : 

‘Elizabeth, I see thee has two followers 
who are coming often; I shall not urge 
thee to marry either, but I shall tell thee 
one thee shall not marry, and that is 
Thomas Ebsworth. Nor shall he come 
again into this house. I shall have no 
sparks in silk stockings enter my doors.” 

Elizabeth knew well the hard inflexible 
character of her father. 
remember to have sat on his knee, nor to 
have kissed him. Yet she knew that in his 
way he loved his family before all else, and 
what rendered her case hopeless was that 
it was this very love for her that prompted 
his cruel action. She turned deathly pale, 
and sinking on a bench said not a word. 

Her father had expected passionate re- 
monstrance perhaps, but not silent acqui- 
escence. He well knew that her affections 
were for Ebsworth. Many men would have 
worked themselves into a rage to justify 
their harshness. But he needed no such 
self-deception. He acted as Friends usually 
act, with perfectly clear convictions. 

“*Thee knows that in this I act for thy 
welfare. I cannot allow thee to enter a 
family where the hours are passed in 
worldly pleasures, where religion is a hol- 
‘low profession, and whose goods are squan- 
dered in follies. Let this relation go no 
further, and now go to thy sleep.” 

Not till she was in her bed did Elizabeth 
give way to those wild choking sobs which 
she had stifled by a mighty effort. Life 
stretched before her a long and sterile 
blank. The light and the glory had ut- 
terly gone from it. 

Next day she rose pale and haggard and 
went about her duties as usual. Her father 
made no reference to the conversation, but 
he was restless. He knew that on Fifth-day 
evening Thomas Ebsworth paid his usual 
weekly visit. This was Fifth-day, and the 
old man evidently had something on his 
mind. So had Elizabeth, fearing she knew 
not what. 

Toward sunset Ebsworth entéred the 
lane on horseback. He was dressed as 
usual with much care in the latest Eng- 
lish fashion, and with the usual black silk 
stockings. As he entered the yard the old 
man went out and addressed him : 

“‘Thomas, thee can turn round and go 
home.and stay there.. I do not wish more 
of thy. visits.’’ 

The young man was taken aback by this 
language but lost neither his presence of 
mind nor his courtesy. 

“Friend James,’’ he said, ‘‘may I ask 
why thee treats me thus? I have not de- 
served it.”? Thomas, though of the Estab- 
lished Church, adopted out of policy the 
plain language with his Quaker friends. 

“*T will tell thee why. Thee comes for 
my daughter. Thee shall never have her ;”’ 
and here the hot-headed nature of the old 
man got the better of him and he burst 
out: “I shall never give her toa worldling 
who thinks to get my money to spend on 
cards and wine, and,’’ he added, looking 
scornfully at the shapely limbs of the young 
man, ‘‘on black silk stockings. Get thee 
gone. Neither she nor I want to see thee 
again.” 

A faint cry from an upper window led 
both of them to look up. There, prone 
across the sill, lay the fainting form of 
Elizabeth. The old man with an impera- 
tive gesture of anger bade the youth depart. 
Looking hopelessly at the house he turned 
down the lane and never was seen to enter 
it again. 

But did he thus give up the chase? Ah! 
that is where a dreadful mystery comes in. 
Watched and lectured by her father, dogged 
by surly John Hatton, Elizabeth sank into 
apathy, the roses faded from her cheeks, 
and at last she was worried into consenting 
to a marriage with this persistent suitor. 

A year passed, when one day John rode 
up to the old man’s, a prey to some excite- 
ment which changed his whole features. 
His father-in-law looked at him with amaze- 
ment. 

_ “John,” he said, “‘what is the matter? 
What aileth thee ?”’ 

“*Matter,’’ he hissed, ‘‘ matter—take thy 
daughter back. I want no man’s mistress 
for my wife.”’ 

But he had not learned the temper of the 
man he was talking to. With a blow that 
would have done credit to an arm of thirty 
his father-in-law felled him to the earth. 

“Take that, thou foul speaker, and may 
the Lord forgive me my anger. But none 
shall speak such lies of my children.” 

“A lie, is it?” said John, slowly rising, 
greatly cooled by this most inconsistent 
action of the oid Friend. ‘Then what 
does this mean ?’’ and he spread a crumpled 


She could never. 


piece of paper before his father-in-law’s 
eyes. 

It was with difficulty the old man could 
read it, although it was written in a clerkly 
Italian hand. It read: 

“Will thee not meet me, dear Elizabeth, by 
the spring in the woods after sunset to-morrow ? 
As we have pledged each other our true love, 
let us keep our pledge in spite of the one man 
who stands in the way, no matter how near he 
is to thee. y own THomas.”’ 


It was not dated. The old man saw what 
it referred to and said : 

“This was written years before thy mar- 
riage, when I drove Thomas Ebsworth from 
the house. But she never met him, as I 
watched her hourly for days afterwards.” 

‘Perhaps so,” said John, ‘“‘but it may 
have been written within a month.” As 
he spoke he backed off to a respectful dis- 
tance as he saw a dangerous light in the 
old man’s eyes. 

‘*John,’’ said he, ‘“‘anger me not. Thou 
art a fool, and thy wife is my daughter. I 
shall speak to Friend Rachel Wilson and 
she shall adjust this matter between us. 
But never speak to me again about it.” 

Friend Rachel was a local preacher of 
great force of character and discretion. 
She reported that Elizabeth had received 
this note from Thomas Ebsworth the day 
he was driven away, but her conscience 
was too much under a sense of duty to 
heed it. Unfortunately she did not de- 
stroy it. 

This explanation—undoubtedly the true 
one—did not satisfy John Hatton, but he 
dared not openly defy it. He grew more 
and more surly, soon took to drinking, and 
after a few years of domestic unhappiness, 
he fell off his horse one day when strong 
liquor had weakened his brain, and broke 
his neck. 

My great-aunt never married again, and 
for fifty years after his death led that 
placid existence which is nowhere found in 
such perfection as in the Society of Friends. 

And Thomas Ebsworth, what of him? 
Able and ambitious, he falsified the predic- 
tions of my ancestor and i!lustrated again 
how foolish is the wisdom which would 
fence passion with prudence and love with 
calculation. He removed to Maryland, 
married late in lifé, and became a promi- 
nent figure in the early political history of 
our Union. 

Once only did the lovers meet. 

My great-aunt, left with straitened means 
and several small children, lived after her 
husband’s death near the ‘ Baltimore 
road,”’ the main highway which in those 
days led from Baltimore to Philadelphia. 
One summer afternoon she took her work 
toa seat under a great oak tree by the road- 
side. She was still a comely woman with a 
fresh sweet face and brown hair untouched 
by gray. Her youngest daughter, a girl of 
eleven, was with her and it is her account 
of what happened that I shail give. 

Looking down the road the child spied a 
delightful sight—a real private coach bril- 
liant with shining lamps and varnish, and 
driven by a liveried coachman in the ma- 
jesty of cockade and buttons. 

As the coach reached the shade of the 
oak, the coachman drew up to rest his 
horses. Suddenly the door was thrown 
open and a gentleman, dressed in the ela- 
borate costume of the day, sprang out and 
holding out both hands cried, 

**Elizabeth ! Elizabeth !” 

‘*When mother heard him,” said my in- 
formant, ‘‘I saw her turn white and lean 
back against the tree ; her lips moved but 
she made no reply. ‘Elizabeth!’ he re- 
peated, ‘haveI no placeinthy memory? I 
have never forgotten, never can forget.’ 

‘‘What mother answered I do not know. 
Something she said in a low voice, and for 
some minutes they talked together in an 
undertone. Then mother began to cry and 
she made a motion to him with her hand, 
as she did to us children when she wished 
us to leave her. I heard the words ‘Thomas, 
thee has a wife.’ With that the gentleman 
put his handkerchief to his eyes, entered 
the coach and was rapidly driven away. 

‘* Mother sat crying for a long time under 
the oak, and I was so frightened I did not 
dare speak, nor did I say a word about it 
to her for several years. Then one day I 
asked, 

‘*¢Mother, will thee tell me who that 
gentleman was who spoke to thee under 
the oak tree ?’ 

*¢¢That, Anna,’ she replied in her usual 
calm tone, ‘was Governor Ebsworth of 
Maryland. I knew him when I was a girl. 
But as he was associated with much that 
was painful in my early life, I should pre- 
fer that thee would not speak to me of him 

in.? 


** And I never did.” 
D. G. Brinton. 


THE STILL Hour. 


Eorepsy.---+---+-:+.. J. L. Russe 





At evening-time it shall be light. 
—Zachariah. 


°Tis well true hearts should for a time retire 

To holy ground, in quiet to aspire 

Toward promised regions of serener grace. 
—Keble. 


* Oh! the little birds sang east, and the little birds sang 


west, 

And I smiied to think God’s greatness flowed around 
our incompleteness, — 

*Round our restlessness, His rest.—E. B. Browning. 








ORTHODOXY on one side of the Pyrenees 
may be heresy on the other.—Pascal. 


Ir is the crushed grape that gives out the 
blood-red wine. It is the suffering soul 
that breathes the sweetest melodies.— Gait 
Hamilton. 








I po wish that all tired people did but 
know the infinite rest there is in fencing off 
the six days from the Seventh—in anchor- 
ing the business ships of our daily life as 
the Saturday draws to its close, leaving 
them to ride peacefully upon the flow or 
the ebb until Monday morning comes again. 
—Anna Warner. 


It is wonderful how men change to a 
changed heart! Being ennobled ourselves 
we see noble things, and loving find out 
love. Little touches of courage, of good- 
ness, of love in men, which formerly look- 
ing for perfection we passed by, now 
attract us like flowers beside a dusty high- 
way. We take them as keys to the charac- 
ter, and door after door flies open to us.— 
Stopford Brooke. 





Norarnce is surer than that the soul will 
win what it wants. If it desires God it 
will gain Him. The principle of constancy 
in heavenly as in earthly affairs is greater 
than. the greatest mood. As a philosophi- 
cal experiment a man has no right to yield 
the search for God until he wishes for Him 
far more than for all things else. Prepos- 
session and expectancy are conditions of 
the keenest spiritual insight. These are to 
be found in our still hours. Our bustle and 
pre-occupation scare them off, as a noise 
does the dream that might have helped us 
all day long.—Z. S. Phelps. 


A CANNON ball feebly propelled, may 
fall short of the mark and be in vain, while 
a rifle ball urged on by a measureless force 
may bury itself deep in the heart of the ob- 
stacle. A fit and timely word, a warm God- 
speed to a struggling, desponding, half- 
despairing soul, a cheery commendation, a 
helping hand extended to a human brother 
or sister staggering under a burden of toil 
and care, or under a heavier burden of sin 
and shame, a brotherly exhortation, breath 
of prayer for some sick or needy one, has 
each behind it the Power of God, and may 
issue in results which Time cannot weigh— 
which only eternity can measure.— W. P. 
Breed. 

THE best definition of Christianity as 
an inward and outward life seems to me to 
be this: ‘‘From God, for man.” Of this 
life, which combines faith and works, 
piety and charity, truth and love, Christ 
is the Ideal. After criticism has done its 
best or worst on the records, Jesus still 
remains the source to mankind of this 
Ideal. He will stand for it before the hu- 
man mind forever. This Ideal is above all 
dogmas and all sects. Nothing higher can 
be imagined than the condition of one who 
is inwardly fed by God’s Spirit and is the 
medium of that Spirit to bless his fellow- 
men. ‘From God, for man.’?—James 
Freeman Clarke. 

Some six hundred years before his birth 
in Bethlehem Christ appeared as a man to 
Daniel at Babylon, but of so august a coun- 
tenance that the prophet falls at his feet as 
if dead. The Son of God will not speak to 
him thus prostrate, and Daniel encouraged 
by Him crouches before Christ upon his 
knees and the palms of his hands. But 
Jesus has nothing to say to him in this atti- 
tude of a quadruped. ‘‘Stand upright,”’ 
he commands, ‘‘and understand the words 
that I speak unto thee.’’ Humility is essen- 
tial to us also, but it is only when a man is 
squarely upon his feet in full possession of. 
every faculty that Christ will talk face to 
face with him as a man talketh with his 
friend. Even in your most adoring inter- 
course with God He will respect your 
divine manhood only as you respect it 
yourself.— William M. Baker. 
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Yon tw threshold of our subject, and on the threshold of what- 


ever dwelling we may choose to enter in quest of what may serve— 
in way of fixture, color, arrangement—to make a home picturesque. 
It is by no means a new quest: it is as old as the times when people 
first built houses and first set themselves with zeal and faith to the 
work of making them year by year more livable and more lovable. 
In the older days indeed of what we call classic art, decoration was 
lavished more upon temples and public buildings than upon private 
homes. It was not good citizenship in earlier Athenian times to 
consider individual interests even in the adornment of one’s house ; 
all was subordinated to the state. But with growth of luxury there 
came an Alcibiades who kept an artist prisoner in his dwelling till 
he had completed the decoration of its walls. There was a Roman 
pretor too who brought such a monolith of Chian marble through 
the streets of Rome to build into his home as endangered the sewers 
over which the huge weight was dragged. Then, if we had space 
to go wandering into the past for further illustration of the uni- 
versal quest of things picturesque with which houses may be 
equipped, there is the story of the home splendors of the Roman 
Lucullus, the fresh walls dug to life from the grave of Pompeii, 
and the long series following after of Medieval beauties. We bow 
reverently to the memory of these. We may return to them some 
day, but now and here we invite the reader to cross the threshold 
of a modern home, a city home and a modest one. But it is to no 
‘“‘show-room”’ of the fashions in this matter that the reader is 
invited; ten to one not a fashionable suggestion will be made 
from first to last. For this we ask pardon in advance of all the 
modistes. . 

It is indeed quite possible that hints may be droppéd into the 
current of our talk, so far divergent from current practice, that 
they will call out from the dilettanti exclamations of horror. Do 
we assume then that we therefore are teaching a new gospel and 
that all is valueless in the old? By no means. We shall fail 
sadly of our purpose if we do not make apparent an exceeding love 
for good old forms, if we do not lay hold upon them and grapple 
them to our purposes. But this will not forbid—ought not to 
forbid—a grafting upon them of such new forms, tints, treatment 
as shall be in harmony with them and yet widen their reach up to 
the full breadth of those modern requirements which cannot be 
wholly fulfilled or made good by the exact following after of old 
methods. 

No excellent, no thoroughly good thing in this way can be done 
in any time without keeping abreast of the practical wants of the 
day and supplying them and meeting them with features that 
shall mate with the best spirit of old work. We shall speak 
our thought honestly, whatever may come of it. .’Tis possible 
too that we may bring into our discussion a virtuoso friend who, 
clinging to old formularies, may criticise what he may count our 
barbarian disregard of the unities and sanctities of the schools. 
We shall give him free range for his talk, if only it be helpful 
and suggestive. 

Still further, in our liberalism with respect to decorative art, we 
shall allow and invite some good single-thoughted materfamilias, 
who is bred into a practice and a love of all the mysteries of house- 
keeping and house-fittings, to have her interpolation of critical 
speech in testing the practicalities of what we may suggest, and if 
need be to fire off a whole broadside of pretty objurgation upon our 
pictures or our screed. 

Again, and on the threshold, we wish to say further that what- 
ever appears on this ‘‘Peak and Lobby”? page in way of illustration 
is of things real and of things put to real service. They are not 
dainty fancies, not one but is taken by photograph or faithful 
limner (whose name is a guarantee of fidelity) from things as actual 
and palpable as the types with which we undertake here, in columns 
flanking them, to preach the sermons of which they shall serve 
for texts. 

Again, these sketches are not only real, but they belong to the 
actualities of a living household. Children’s feet patter over the 
floors we shall see; visitors may drop any day into the chairs we 
shall range for them; if symbols of wall or mantel show that we 
have fallen upon a dining place, we may be sure that knives and 
forks are put to an everyday clatter there; if we show a “high- 
’ poster,’? sound sleepers enjoy it. Even the altar-like flame* which 
glows here beside us on the printed page and which sends its flicker 
into the peak of enclosed gable is a real Laral fire that each night 
lifts up its lambent blaze to light the threshold of a real home. 

This is as it should be, and all the best art and picturesqueness 
which belong to house decoration should have somewhere showing 
through them a homely matter-of-fact basis. There may be rich- 
ness, fullness, largeness, expression of luxury and wealth, but if 
\ there be nowhere a possible reading ‘‘between the lines” of a 
domestic purpose, of the sanctities and privacies and enjoyments of 
home-life as well as of large hospitalities, ’tis an idle art and an 
idle setting forth of splendors. 

We shall not take it upon ourselves to defend very pertinaciously 
the pictured exhibits upon this page or any page to follow. If they 
will not sustain themselves it will be hardly worth our while to 
_ bolster them with any praises. Yet for all that we shall not keep 
‘silent if a good thing specially impresses us, or if any good thing 
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— * Its position is indicated on the ground-plan by black dot with rays. The dotted 
partition was removed to give breadth and character to the hall. 
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which shall come to loss under the graver wants the emphasis of a 
descriptive word. Whatever shall look disorderly and uninviting 
in black and white will look disorderly in earnest. Be sure 
of that. 

A direct imitation or repetition of what may be set forth we do 
in nowise commend, but hope rather that it may quicken new sug- 
gestions and may open the eyes of house-builders and house-owners 
to wider ranges of thinking and of work. For ourselves we shall 
not keep closely to the black and white texts set in the page for us 
by the wood-cutters. They shall not keep us to wordy descriptions 
and repetitions of themselves, but shall put us upon the scent of all 
related picturesqueness and all related adaptations. So we shall 
wander out of leash as we will, but be always reverent of that 
directness and those simplicities of art which most dignify and 
beautify a real home and which make pertinent and true the pretty 
gush (shall we call it?) of Robert Burns: 

‘*To make a happy fireside clime 
To weans and wife, 
That's the true pathos and sublime 


Of human life.’’ 
DoNnaLD G. MITCHELL. 
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A DAY IN TADOUSAC. 


WueEwn the head of the shipping firm of 
Freyteau, Wall et Cie in Montreal sent 
young Noél as their agent along the lower 
St. Lawrence, the other partners grumbled 
loudly. They were shrewd Americans— 
Noél a mere lad, Canadian-French, gay, 
erochety, wordy, He had, too, heavy sums 
to collect, and there was an ugly story 
afloat that his father had been a profes- 
sional gambler. Pierre Noél now was old 
and imbecile, but his son persisted in taking 
him with him everywhere, and paid him an 
exaggerated respect. Wall et Cie grew 
very uneasy about their money. Blood, 
they said, would tell at last. But M. Frey- 
teau was obstinate in his likings; he would 
not recall the lad. All they could do was 
to send the younger Wall to look him up 
now and then, and to take a rigid account 
of his receipts. 

It never occurred to Louis Noél that he 
was suspected. Nothing short of a blow 
on the face would convince that careless 
fellow that anybody was his enemy. He 
made his headquarters at the lonely village 
of Tadousac for a reason, and he supposed 
the same reasoi brought James Wall 
there. 

The two men one August afternoon met 
in the orchard of an old pension behind the 
village. The wind was frosty, and Noél 
brought a bench out from under the trees 
into the open sunshine for a young girl 
who was with them. James Wall sat down 
upon jt beside her, crossed his stout legs 
comfortably, drew out the Quebec paper 
and looked at the quotations in lumber. 
Noéi walked away. He could not come 
near Hester Page to-day. She had dropped 
a word or two to him last night, a mere 
nothing when one repeated it, yet very dif- 
ferent from the cool, amused criticism with 
which she had met him heretofore. He 
had repeated the words a thousand times 
to himself to-day. Could it be ?— 

He could not speak to her before Wall. 
He felt as if he must ery out with this sud- 
den madness of hope that sent the biood 
through his body like flame. He wandered 
about irresolutely, climbed a tree for some 
russet pears for her, and left them lying on 
the grass, lighted a cigar, smoked furiously 
and let it go out in his mouth, then be- 
gan to sing with a tremendous discordant 
clatter. 

Mr. Wall shuddered, then laughed, com- 
passionately glancing at Miss Page. They 
were both admirable musicians, and often 
sang together with that accuracy and neat- 
ness of effect which peculiarly marked the 
words and movements of both. 

‘“‘These Canadians are restless in body 
and mind as grasshoppers.’”’ James Wall’s 
thick tones grew complacent and intimate 
with Miss Page. Were they not both 
Americans? This Noél and all unfortu- 
nate foreigners belonged to a great Ultima 
Thule outside of the States. She smiled, 
looked deliberately at Louis, then at Wall, 
then down to the pale blue web she was 
netting. What with her deliberation, the 
pale blue net, the creamy gown fitting close 
to her neat rounded figure, and her lustre- 
less brown hair and eyes, she made a centre 
of calm, of delicate color, which suited the 
faded hue of the autumnal day. Mr. Wall 
scanned her over his paper, pursing his 
thick lips with gusto. He had been calcu- 
lating her merits and defects for a long 
time, but his mind was now made up. 
True, she had not money enough to pay 
her share of the board-bills, nor brilliant 
beauty to push them on socially in Mon- 
treal. But some indefinable latent power 
in the faint-colored calm little woman had 
conquered him. As much of the man as 
was not given up to the lumber interest or 
to worship of James Wall was genuinely in 
love with her. He wasa poor man, greedy 
of money, yet he meant to marry this pen- 
niless Baptist minister’s daughter. Why 
not tell her so at once? 

**Noél !’’ he called; ‘‘here, Noél!’ (It 
was just as well to let her know their rela- 
tive positions, and that this scampish fel- 
low, whose infatuation for her was the talk 
of the village, was only the paid-servant of 
the firm.) ‘I wish you to finish that re- 
port. I start for home to-night. By the 
way, I will take all your collections with 
me.’ Noél did not move. ‘‘D’ye hear? 
See to it at once.” 

“Chut! chut! No hurry.” Louis lounged 
over the low stone wall, looking down the 
mountain. Below. him was the uneven 
street of Tadousac cut through beetling 
gray cliffs ; the old cottages, perched here 
and there, each sending out through its 
steep red or yellow or tinned roof a sleepy 
drift of smoke. Lights shone through the 
windows of the little ancient church ; the 
door was open; he could see Grigneaux, 





the fat beadle, climbing into his high seat ; 
then came Father Matthieu up the hill, 
half a dozen children of the habitans, with 
their wax-like features and glittering black 
eyes, tugging at his gown. At the foot of 
the hill rolled the silent, fathomless tide of 
the Saguenay—that mystery of the North, 
black as a line drawn by Death through 
the live beauty and comfort of the hills and 
village. Just then the notes of a French 
horn filled the air with a melancholy sob- 
bing. Louis gave a quick nod of satisfac- 
tion. That was his father ; he always knew 
that the old man was happy as long as he 
was filling the world with his melodious 
piping. Some young fellows, his comrades, 
on the pier caught sight of Noél. 

‘*Hi! hi! Louis!” they called. 

He shouted back, waving his hat to Pére 
Matthieu, who laughed and nodded. Two 
Sisters of Mercy, pacing decorously in their 
black robes to the church, glanced furtively 
up and smiled to each other. The whole 
village knew and liked the merry fellow 
and the old father of whom he was so 
fond. 

The gate clicked. Wall, tired of waiting 
on him, had gone angrily away. 

‘“‘Thanks to God !’’ chuckled Noél. He 
hurried towards Hester, then stopped short 
inaspasm of shame. Whowashe? To 
go to her toask her to give herself to him? 
The first man in the world was not fit to 
touch her! Look at her sitting there, the 
sun shining full on her! Her hands went 


with their work, in and out, inand out. The * 


monotony of motion maddened him. For 
two years he had followed her faithful asa 
dog. Ithad been almost enough to see her, 
to hear her speak now and then. If he told 
her now that he loved her he would risk all 
this: she would drive him away. Never 
to see Hester again? Never? If she mar- 
ried Wall? For amoment he could not 
get his breath—the world gaped empty 
about him. 

Then his blood swelled with sudden tri- 
umph. Why, he was not a child; he was 
a man, and that was the dear woman that 
he loved! He went to her, leaping over 
a fallen tree, and threw himself breathless 
onthe grass. Hester, amused, looked down 
at his sensitive face and burning eyes. 

“T heard you singing, Monsieur Noél,”’ 
she said after a while. 

“Oh! Did you like my voice ?”’ eagerly. 
‘*My father does. I don’t know. He isa 
great musician. Perhaps—would you like 
me to sing to you now ?” 

**No,”’ Hester smiled. ‘‘ You—you can 
talk to me instead,’’ she added shyly. 

Noél did not answer. He rose slowly, 
and leaning against a tree looked steadily 
down into her face. She saw how he trem- 
bled though she did not raise her eyes. The 
very wind was still. A cricket chirping in 
the stubble counted off the long minutes ; 
far away swelled and sank the low chanting 
in the church. Hester’s fingers still went 
in and out of that wearisome net, but they 
shook now ; she could not see her work. It 
seemed to her as if all had been already said 
between them. 

‘Hester,’ he broke out at last, “‘you 
must have known it this long time. I sup- 
pose it seems mad folly to you. I know! 
I’m only Louis Noél. I’m a headlong, 
good-for-nothing fellow. But’’— He 
caught her hand and stroked it passion- 
ately in his cold fingers. 

Hester glanced up at the pension win- 
dows. She did not forget to be decorous. 

“No! Don’t speak yet!’’ he cried. 
‘Don’t send me away yet! I know the 
Americans think me flighty—a vaurien. 
But I can work! I can make you sucha 
happy home here in Tadousac. I know you 
like Tadousac. Oh, I know all your whims 
and fancies! I’m a weak little fellow ; but 
I love you so that I could keep trouble 
away from you as if I were God.”’ 

Hester looked at him thoughtfully. She 
had known for a year that each of these two 
men would ask her to be his wife, and she 
knew precisely what answer she would give 
them, but she was not going to be hurried 
out of her orderly course. 

Louis drew back. ‘‘ You will not—take 
my love?” 

His sudden pallor, his relaxed features 
annoyed her. What was the use after all 
of such wearisome tragic emotions ? 

‘**T will see you again,”’ she said coldly ; 
‘*we are not alone now. Mr. Wall”— 

Wall stood within the gate. Noél turned 
and joined him without a word. As the 
men went out together a branch of wood- 
bine struck against one of their faces. Miss 
Page when she was alone broke it off and 
shyly put it to her lips with a bright 
blush. Nena 

“Bring the reports and money here,” 
said Wall when they reached the house. 

“The money,” stammered Noél ; ‘it is 


in a sealed package. Is it necessary to 


count it?” 

Noél’s suppressed excitement as he left 
Hester had startled Wall. He eyed his 
dazed face now with sudden suspicion. 

‘Bring me the money,” he said sharply. 

Louis ran up to his chamber. There were 
steps overhead, then a pause. Ten minutes, 
half an hour passed. Then the door opened 
and he stood in it. He looked shrunken 
and years older than when he went out. 

‘‘The money is gone, Wall,’ he said. 


“The money? Gone? What do you 
mean?” 
“The package. I sealed it yesterday. I 


locked it in my desk””— 

** And it is gone ?”’ 

Noél sank on a chair near the door. 
Wall went upto him. He was a power- 
fully-built man, and he towered over Louis 
who was but a puny young fellow. “Bring 
me that money !”’ he said. 

Noél pushed him away steadily ‘‘ Keep 
your hands off of me. I must think—this 
means more to me than to you.” 

Wall drew back. There was a moment’s 
silence. ‘It means ruin to you. Look at 
me, Noél. This will not surprise the firm. 
They have long suspected you. You can- 
not pass it off as an accident. Now listen. 
If that money is not within m- hands in an 
hour, I must return to Montreal to-night 
and make all known. Even if Freyteau 
will not consent to your arrest you will be 
discharged.’’ He lowered his voice. ‘‘ Miss 
Page will not be likely to marry a penniless 
vagabond and a—thief.” 

‘¢ What of Miss Page ?” said a clear voice 
behind him. 

Louis stood up. Wall turned and faced 
her, a slow heat of triumph rising in his 
heavy jaws and half-shut blue eyes. There 
had been some softening of pity in his tone 
just now, but now he remembered that this 
man was his rival and was in his power. 
James Wall was not the man to delay 
using that power for one remorseful mo- 
ment. 

‘Monsieur Noél is in difficulty, ”’ he said, 
gravely looking down and rubbing his welJ- 
kept nails as though in embarrassment. 
‘*His returns to the firm—there is a defici- 
ency of several thousand pounds.” 

Hester went quickly up to Noél. There 
was something wholesome and invigorating 
in her decisive step, in the keen common 
sense lighting her brown eyes. 

** You can set this right of course ?’’ she 
said. 

**T have not spent the money. 
my desk yesterday.”’ 

She looked at him a moment, then for 
the first time in her life laid her hand on 
his arm. 

‘*Monsieur Noél, you are not yourself! 
You have been robbed. Why do you stand 
here? Why do you not make search; 
arrest the servants ?”’ 

Noél avoided her eye. ‘‘I will not do 
that,’? he said. ‘‘They did not take it.”’ 

‘“‘He does not understand of what you 
accuse him,’’ she said impatiently to Wall, 
who laughed contemptuously. 

“‘T do understand. I will search for the 
money again.’? He turned to Wall: ‘‘The 
boat will not be in for an hour. Give me 
that time.” * 

The stupor was shaken off. Something 
of his usual gusty awkward vehemence was 
in his manner as he went out. But when 
Wall said, ‘‘He knows he will not bring 
the money back,’’ Miss Page secretly felt 
that he was right. She took up her netting 
and seated herself by the window. 

‘““We will wait here until the hour is 
over, ’’ she said quietly, and Wall recognized 
himself as a prisoner. A stronger will than 
his had resolved on justice for Noél. He 
could not go out as he had intended to 
publish the theft in Tadousac. 

‘*Unfortunately,”’ he said, ‘‘suspicion 
has been directed against this young man 
for some time. A charming fellow, too! 
A thousand pities !’’ 

Hester’s fingers steadily went in and out 
of the blue web, but she remained silent. 

Noél on the upper floor halted at the 
door of a chamber next to his own. Within 
the French horn sounded a wailing cry. 
He stood a minute, drew a long breath of 
gathered strength and went in smiling. M. 
Noél, seated by the window, rose quickly to 
meet him, laying down his instrument 
carefully. He wore a velvet jacket, and 
cap on his long white hair. Noél took as 
much fond pride in devising picturesque 
costumes for his father as a woman would 
for her baby. His features were sensitive 
and fine as those of Louis, but the eyes 
were shallow and glassy and there was a 
perpetual deprecating smile on the mouth. 

“Ts it time for our walk, my son?” he 
said, speaking the pure French of the old 
families of Quebec. 


It was in 


Louis with the smile still on his face 
placedachair. ‘‘ We will talk a little first, 
father.’’ Standing behind him, his hands 
on his shoulders, he glanced at the clock. 
Not an hour! Yet if he frightened the old 
man he could discover nothing. He talxed 
of indifferent matters, and then said : 

“‘How did you amuse yourself to-day, 
sir?” 

‘“‘With my music, Louis, and I strolled 
across the mountains.”’ 

“With these, also??? taking from a 
drawer a pack of greasy cards. M. Noél 
started up pale and trembling as a guilty 
child. 

“They are not mine! They were lent to 
me! [only play a little game of solitaire.” 

‘“‘Why, assuredly! Do you ever wager 
with yourself, sir? One hand against the 
other ?” 

‘“‘Why I never tried that !’? chuckling, 
delighted. ‘I wager with Jacques when 
we play. A trifle—bah !’’ 

‘‘And the money to play with? You 
hide it as you used todo? Here—there— 
where Jacques cannot find it ?”’ 

M. Noél nodded complacently. ‘Trust 
me for that. Nobody will ever find it. 
Why, there are places among the rocks” — 

Louis looked out at the vast stretch of 
mountain ledges over which his father 
had wandered that day. The clock ticked 
faster. 

‘*Father,’? he said coming in front of 
him. 

*“My son! Who has hurt you?” The 
gentle face was fullof wild terror. ‘‘What 
have they done to you? You never looked 
like that in your life, Louis.” 

‘“‘Never mind. It’s all right, father, 
all right,’’ kneeling down before him and 
soothing him. He thovyht if he told him 
the truth surely God would waken some 
spark of intelligence in the poor dead brain 
to help him. The hour was nearly over. 
His strait was desperate. 

‘*There was some money in a package in 
my desk, father. It is gone. Do you know 
where it is?” 

The tenderness faded out of the blue 
eyes. They grew by turns perplexed, va- 
cant, then cunning. “Ah, Louis! You 
want to find out my hiding-places to store 
your money. Va! Va! We old people 
have our little secrets, eh ?”? clucking with 
his tongue. 

Noél started up. ‘'Oh, for God’s sake! 
You are my father! Be a man again! 
Come back this once to save me !”’ 

A shadow of comprehension struggled 
into the vacant face, like life galvanized 
into a corpse. Then it died out. ‘You 
frighten me,”’ he cried ; ‘‘I did not see the 
money.”’ 

Louis was no fool. He saw how he could 
shelter himself by leaving the crime where 
it undoubtedly belonged. It would proba- 
bly be condoned as fhe act of an imbecile. 
He threw his arms with a shudder around 
the old man and reverently kissed the gray 
head. 

“Do not be frightened, father,’’ he said 
gently ; ‘‘nothing shall harm you.’’ 

A moment later Hester hearing his firm 
steps without rose. ‘‘He has the money !”’ 
she said. 

Wall also rose. 

“cc No. ” 

Noél, all of his life vehement and pas- 
sionate, stood now quiet and resolute, while 
Wall swaggered uncertainly. 

“You know the consequences, Noél ? 
You are accountable. Ican do nothing for 
you. I shall telegraph the firm from Que- 
bee and return to-morrow.”’ 

‘“‘Thé money,”’ said Louis slowly, ‘‘may 
be forthcoming by that time.” 

‘*So late a repentance will hardly save 
you,”’ sneered Wall. ‘“‘If it were not for 
Freyteau I would order your arrest at 
once. ”’ 

He turned irresolutely to Miss Page, 
bowed, and without speaking left the 
room, going immediately down to the 
little steamer which lay at the pier. 

Hester went up to Louis. ‘‘ You do not 
defend yourself,’ she said, with a queer 
choking in her voice. 

“cc No. ” 

“You did not even say that you were not 
guilty ?” 

Their eyes met. There wasa long silence. 
Noél put his hand up to his mouth uncer- 
tainly. 

“T can say nothing.”” He turned away. 

She stood still, her clear eyes following 
him, her unconscious fingers tearing the 
web she had netted bit by bit. It fell ina 
heap on the floor. She came to his side 
with a little rush as Pére Matthieu entered 
the room. 

“‘T will speak for you then,” sliding her 
hand into hisarm. ‘Ah, Father, congra- 
tulate us! Ihave accepted Monsieur Noél. 


‘You have found it ?”’ 
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T must announce our betrothal. It is our 
custom in the States.”’ 

The good Father was shocked at her 
want of decorum. Her cheeks burned, her 
eyes shone with soft brilliance. ‘Come, 
come!’ she cried. ‘‘We may yet be in 
time to tell the news to our friend James 
Wall. It will cheer him on his voyage.” 

She almost dragged Louis down to the 
garden which overlooked the pier, on 
which a little crowd had gathered. He 
held he: back. 

“You shall not blast your life for me! 
Why do you do this ?”’ 

‘¢ Because I love you,’’ she sobbed. 

At that instant Wall, stepping from a 
little bateau on to the deck of the steamer, 
looked up. He saw her clinging to Noél’s 
arm ; started and hastily drew back ; the 
bateau rocked, overturned, and Wall with 
the Indian boatman was struggling in 
the water. The Indian, who swam like a 
fish, easily gained the land, but Wall was 
washed a helpless lump under the steamer, 
and then drifted down into the black re- 
sistless current of the Saguenay. 

Hester was a gentle creature, but she 
certainly did remember at that moment 
that the drowning man was the only wit- 
ness against Noél. On the contrary, Louis 
in an instant was his old self, frantic with 
excitement, shouting, kicking off his boots. 

‘““Where are you going?’’ she said 
sharply. 

“Why, Wall cannot swim,” he cried, 
plunging into the rushing flood. Both 
men disappeared in the night. The whole 
village gathered on the pier, crying, swear- 
ing, talking at once. Pére Matthieu ordered 
out boats and went in one himself, which 
presently brought both men ashore. Louis 
was conscious and staggered to his feet. 
They laid Wall’s heavy body under the 
trees and stood about it with their lan- 
terns, while Pére Matthieu drew off his 
coat and put his ear to his breast. 

‘*He is alive,”’ he said. ‘‘ Carry him’’— 

But Hester’s keen eyes saw what no 
one else did. She swooped down on the 
prostrate body like a white bird on its 
prey. ‘‘Stop!’’ she cried wildly, drawing 
something from his breast. ‘‘Take wit- 
ness all of you that I take this from him. 
It is a package marked ‘Louis Noél. Five 
thousand pounds.’ Oh, Louis! Louis !’’ 

Noél put his arm round her and led her 
away. Her passionate love filled him with 
such a new keen joy that he did not fully 
understand the meaning of what had hap- 
pened, When he did he only said humbly : 
“Then I wronged father. God forgive 
me! Let us go to him, Hester.”’ 

He was eager to tell him that the Ame- 
rican girl of whom the old man was so 
fond had promised to stay with them in 
Tadousac and be his wife. Here surely 
was heaven opened. 

When James Wall, clothed and. in his 
right mind, entered the pension an hour 
or two later, he found the three together 
chattering and laughing. They grew silent 
as he approached. 

‘‘They tell me I owe you my life, Noél,’’ 
he said hoarsely. 

Louis turned away. It hurt him to see 
the man’s humiliation. It did not hurt 
Hester one whit. 

‘*Here is the money,” she said, sweetly 
smiling, tapping the package. ‘‘ Monsieur 
Noél will himself transmit it to Montreal.”’ 

Wall looked into the soft taunting eyes 
one breathless moment. ‘‘I did it for you, 
woman,” he said, and turned away. 

Louis Noél never mentioned Wall’s name 
after that day. But his wife often did, 
always adding, ‘‘There was much good in 
that man after all.’ 

ReBeccaA HarpIneé Davis. 


THE special reports of the tenth census 
are of even more value and importance than 
those of previous years. It is a popular 
fallacy, a fallacy with some justification 
however, that government printing means 
simply waste paper to the real judge of 
honest work, and has no office save that of 
filling the shelves of congressmen’s libra- 
ries, otherwise innocent of furnishing. This 
has often been the case in the past, but is 
less and less likely to remain so in the fu- 
ture. The work of the Census Bureau is 
especially noteworthy; this first special re- 
port, ‘‘The Seal Islands of Alaska,’ a mo- 
nograph from Professor Henry W. Elliot of 
the Smithsonian, not only revives interest in 
that half-forgotten investment of the United 
States, but holds a certain comfort for the 
taxpayer also, in its showing of values, and 
assurance that tangible return is coming in 
both in present and future. 


THovuGHT is the property of those only 
who can entertain it.—Hmerson. 


THE HOUSEHOLD. 
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THERE is a double significance in the 
heading of this column, though such sig- 
nificance is the outgrowth of modern times 
and had neither place nor possibility of 
place in the days in which the word had its 
origin. But to many a weary woman it 
has come to mean literally the being held 
by the house—a grip infinitely worse than 
that of the old man of the sea, Not two 
arms but a million pinion the victim, and 
when one is cut off ten more appear. Every 
article of household use seems armed with 
tentacles and fixes them in the very vitals 
of the mistress, who far from keeping house 
finds it keeping her from all that she seeks 
to do. 

This is a century teeming more and more 
with incentives to overwork in all direc- 
tions. The old routine that filled the day 
thoroughly before the ends of the earth 
had descended upon us, and the telegraph 
and all modern inventions made ignorance 
of what they give us almost a crime, is not 
in any way simplified or lessened. 

On the contrary multiplication is the 
modern law. The sewing machine has 
come to mean a million stitches where a 
hundred were once enough. Every labor- 
saving invention, so-called, becomes the 
reason for a little additional effort in some 
other direction, till one is inclined to think 
that a few more would result in the final 
destruction and extinction of the feminine 
part of ‘‘ Our Continent. ”’ 

The Household column—a popular fea- 
ture at present of all papers—bristles with 
suggestions, not for simplifying life, but for 
adding ever new complications. In a coun- 
try whose abounding food-supply includes 
the fruits and vegetables of every zone in 
a variety almost bewildering, and admit- 
ting of perpetual change in dietaries, there 
seems a deep-seated conviction that these 
products of nature are all far too simple, 
and that the nineteenth century demands 
that we shall make everything as much like 
something else as possible. One paper an- 
nounces that potatoes should never be served 
twice in the same form, and that the house- 
keeper is without excuse who dares to cleave 
to plain boiled or mashed. To multiply 
multiplication is the household law, and 
the eager and aspiring housekeepei lives up 
to this standard till flesh and strength fail 
together, and a nervous, exhausted invalid 
ceases the useless struggle, not because 
convinced of its uselessness, but because 
further work is impossible. 

To all such this column appeals. It offers, 
not new rules for complicating life and 
work, but a solution or an attempt at solu- 
tion of the problem of living to-day and 
every day in the best and wisest and truest 
way. Its aim is not expansion of labor, 
but condensation ; not the laying of fresh 
burdens upon already overburdened shoul- 
ders, but the removal of every superfluous 
ounce in that burden. Every question 
bearing upon life and work in the home 
will in time find place and full discussion. 
Where methods of work come up, the mi- 
nutest and clearest directions will in every 
case be given. There will be no experi- 
mental hap-hazard guessing, but a full 
showing of truth already tested and proved 
true. 

The scientific aspect of a question may 
come up at times; at times the practical 
side only, but in either case the clearest 
and most forcible word that can be spoken 
shall be spoken. We desire a better know- 
ledge of what life really demands, and as 
experience is the only teacher, ask that 
every woman who from week to week may 
turn to this column will give any item of 
experience which has been to her the solu- 
tion of any difficulty, no matter how appa- 
rently insignificant. 

Mere receipts in cookery are the smallest 
part of its mission. These have their place 
and will be in every case absolutely minute 
and faithful ; but while this point is guar- 
anteed, the less known phases of quantities 
and qualities are of equal importance. 
Marketing, storing, preparing and serving 
are all involved, as well as full considera- 
tion of properties, characteristics and ef- 
fects. Not one year nor ten can exhaust 
the subject, and every experience from every 
woman who has fought her way to success- 
ful administration will be valued and used 
as occasion demands. 

The large majority of Americans come 
under the head of middle class, that blessed 
state, hampered neither by poverty nor 
riches ; enough money to secure against 
want or privation and not enough for reck- 
less waste and show. To wisely administer 


a great fortune demands not only a big 
brain but a big heart. To bear up quietly 
and serenely under grinding poverty im- 
poses an equally heavy task. The tempe- 
rate zone gives the best results mentally 
and physically, and our continent as a 
whole represents the temperate zone, and 
thus the great middle class. 

And so, dear women, you who are rich 
will be heard gladly if only you tell us the 
best things that money can do; and you 
who are poor, even more gladly if you give 
us what can be done with no money at all, 
beyond the day’s need. Whether it is a 
question of house-furnishing or decoration, 
of servants and their management, of work 
simplified or done away with altogether, 
consider a part at least of this column as a 
Woman’s Exchange, in which each helps 
all the rest. 

What has been done is wanted, but also 
what has not been done; in other words 
the failures and worries of struggling inex- 
perience. For even worries have their uses 
if out of worries some light on their cause 
and cure may come; and so worries also 
may be poured into this dispassionate ear, 
always open and ready when the thought 
has taken helpful form, to return it in its 
new dress to the original owner. 


WHAT SHALL WE HAVE FOR DINNER? 


Tomato Soup without Meat. 

Roast Beef and Yorkshire Pudding. 
Boiled Potatoes. Canned Peas. 
Salad, celery. Apple Meringue. 
Coffee. 


TOMATO SOUP WITHOUT MEAT. 


Materials.—One large can or twelve fresh to- 
matoes, one quart of boiling water, two small 
onions, a small carrot, half a smal! turnip, two 
or three sprigs of parsley or a stalk of celery, 
all cut fine and boiled one hour. As the water 
boils away add more, so that the quantity may 
remain the same. Season with one even table- 
spoonful each of salt and sugar and half a tea- 
spoonful of pepper. Cream a tablespoonful of 
butter with two heaping ones of flour, and add 
hot soup until it will pour easily. Pour into 
the soup; boil all tcgether for five minutes, 
then strain into the tureen through a sieve, and 
serve with toasted crackers. 


ROAST BEEF. 


Allow ten minutes to the pound for rare, 
twelve to fifteen for well done. Sirloin and ten- 
derloin pieces are considered choicest, but the 
sixth, seventh and eighth ribs are almost equally 
good. A piece of from seven to ten pounds can 
be used most advantageously for a family of 
six. Have a trivet or stand fitting the roasting 
pan, and put the meat on it in a very hot oven, 
that the outside may sear over at once and thus 
retain the juices. Dredge with flour after the 
first fifteen minutes, and for a six-pound roast 
sprinkle on a teaspoonful of salt and pepper 
lightly. Baste often, and dredge at least twice 
with flour. Three quarters of an hour before 
the beef is done make the pudding as below. 


YORKSHIRE PUDDING. 


Materials.—One pint of milk, one teaspoonful 
of salt, two cups of flour sifted with one tea- 
spoonful of baking-powder, or prepared flour 
can be used ; four eggs beaten thoroughly. Mix 
all together quickly, eggs, milk and salt, then 
flour; pour off fat from the gravy in the pan, 
and then pour in the pudding. Continue the 
roasting, letting the dripping fall on the pud- 
ding. Baste the meat with the gravy taken 
from the pan. From half an hour to forty 
minutes will bake the pudding. Cut it in 
small squares, and serve about the beef, or sepa- 
rately if preferred. 

BOILED POTATOES. 


Peel, remove all black specks and lay in cold 
water at least one hour before using. Allow 
half an hour for the boiling of medium-sized 
potatoes. Put on in boiling water, having a 
teaspoonful of salt to each quart. Boil steadily 
but not furiously. Try with a fork, and when 
done drain off every drop of water; cover with 
a clean cloth and dry for ten minutes at the 
back of the stove, shaking the saucepan once 
or twice during that time. This method will 
secure mealiness for the most obdurate potato. 

CANNED PEAS. 

Open the peas at least an hour before using, 
and turn into a bowl that they may lose the 
airless taste so often noticed. If dry, barely 
cover them with cold water ; add a teaspoonful 
of sugar, an even one of salt and a salt-spoonful 
of pepper, and stew for half an hour. Send 
them to table in the liquor and add a table- 
spoonful of butter. 

CELERY SALAD. 

Materials.—Two bunches of celery, two table- 
spoonfuls of salad-oil, two of vinegar, half a 
teaspoonful of salt, a salt-spoonful of pepper. 
Lay the celery after washing and scraping it 
in cold water for an hour or two before dinner. 
Cut in inch lengths or chop cogrsely as pre- 
ferred, and put in a salad-bowl. Mix the pepper 
and salt, add the oil slowly and then the vine- 
gar, and stir thoroughly into the celery. Serve 
with wafers or water-crackers. 

APPLE MERINGUE. 

One quart of apple-sauce or eight tart apples 
stewed soft with but one cup of water and 
sifted. Add one cup of granulated sugar, half 





a teaspoonful of vanilla or lemon extract and 
the well-beaten yolks of four eggs. Butter a 
pudding-dish, put in the mixture and bake 
twenty minutes in a quick oven. Beat the four 
whites to a stiff froth and add two tablespoon- 
fuls of powdered sugar. Spread over the hot 
pudding and brown very lightly. Eat when icy 
cold with cream if preferred. Serve with deli- 
cate crackers or lady-fingers. 


COFFEE. 


The best coffee will be found to be a mixture 
of two-thirds Java with one-third Mocha. Buy 
ready roasted unless you have a rotary roaster ; 
keep in an air-tight jar and grind only as re- 
quired. For a pint of black coffee, sufficient for 
six “after-dinner cups,” allow two heaping 
tablespoonfuls of ground coffee to a pint of 
freshly boiling water. Mix with a little egg and 
a spoonful of cold water, the best method for 
boiled coffee being to break an egg, shell and 
all, in a bowl; beat it with three spoonfuls of 
cold water and use a third.at once. Cover the 
coffee-pot tightly, boil three minutes, then 
pour out a spoonful or so to free the nose from 
grounds, and return it to the pot. Put it on 
the back of the stove and let it settle for not 
less than five minutes. Do not decant it, for 
much of the flavor will thus be lost, but serve 
at once in the pot, the additional richness of the 
drink being the balm for any outraged feeling 
on the part of a guest or scrupulous member of 
the family. 


SCIENCE JOTTINGS. 


Pror. Papicrrio of Montpellier thinks he has 
discovered a direct method of destroying the 
phylloxera. He uses prussic acid. The destruc- 
tion of valuable vineyards in Europe by this in- 
sect, within ten years, is estimated at three 
thousand million francs. 

THE fact that color is nothing but a function 
of the eye has been distinctly shown only within 
a few decades, although Schopenhauer an- 
nounced it on theoretical grounds. This dis- 
covery must exert a marked influence on art 
theories. 

THE two coldest spots on the earth are not its 
poles. One of them is in north-eastern Siberia, 
the other in the archipelago north of the North 
American coast line, northwest of the Parry is- 
lands. Their average January temperature is 
about —55° Fahr. 


THE cultivation of the sweet-scented violet is 
pursued nowhere with such ardor and success 
asin Hamburg. Many persons have from 2000 
to 3000 pots. The flowers bloom the year through 
and attain extraordinary size and fragrancy. 
The Deutsche Gartner Zeitung (No. 27, 1881) 
gives a most interesting description of this de- 
lightful culture. 





TREE£-FROGS make pretty and useful pets. 
Kept in a greenhouse they will forage for them- 
selves during the summer and destroy many a 
slug and fly and other insect hurtful to the 
plants. Toward winter they lose their appe- 
tite and bury themselves in the mud or loam. 
Their peculiar note is popularly believed to be a 
weather warning, and in its frequency to in- 
crease with a falling barometer. 

WHEN we reflect how commor a pet the par- 
rot is, it is singular that the best ornithologists 
differ entirely upon the question, ‘‘ Do they re- 
quire water?’ The naturalist connected for 
thirty years with the London Zoological Garden 
says positively that they do not; that the par- 
rots there are kept altogether without water. 
Yet quite recently a naturalist of Liverpool was 
prosecuted and fined by the efforts of the Society 
for the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals for 
sending a few of the birds on a two days’ jour- 
ney without water ! 


Ir any one has looked with wonder and even a 
certain terror on the yearly increasing list of 
graduates from our medical colleges let them 
find comfort in the fact that diseases are increas- 
ing in an equal ratio, and will demand all the 
cunning of all the schools to lessen or altogether 
do away with their possibilities. Barbarism 
meant the black death and many another 
equally hideous means of parting soul and body. 
Civilization means more insidious but equally 
efficacious methods, and the very latest is known 
and chronicled in the Londen Globe as ‘‘ draw- 
ing-room malaria.’?’ One would fancy that in 
this apartment, free from the traps of stationary 
washstands and other civilized ports of entrance 
for diphtheria and its tribe, thatimmunity might 
be had, but a form of low fever has developed, 
accounted for by Professors Klebs, Crudeli and 
others as far back as 1879, on a certain theory 
demonstrated now by positive experience to be - 
a fact. Plants have become more and more an 
essential portion of the furnishing of such rooms, 
and the heat customarily maintained in them 
has filled the air with a moist vapor arising from 
the earth in which they are planted. This earth, 
rich in organic matter, parts with it when acted 
upon by heat in infinitesimal portions in- 
haled with every breath and in time poisoning 
and deteriorating the blood. The symptoms 
speedily take on the forms noticeable in those 
who inhabit marshy places, and only the re- 
moval of the ferns and plants has secured per- 
manent relief. High temperature and no venti- 
lation will bring about much the same result 
and the whole seems to sum up as an argument 
for more air and less heat. 
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Tuts copy of “‘Our ConTINENT” is not 
complete without a steel-plate engraving of 
the Editor, Albion W. Tourgée. 


Is our next number will begin a new 
novel by Mrs. ALEXANDER (author of ‘“‘The 
Wooing o’ it,”’ ‘The Freres,” etc.), written 
expressly for ‘‘OuR CoNTINENT” and full 
of vivid portraiture of Anglo-American 
life in Paris. It is entitled ‘‘ Valérie’s 
Fate,’’ and will prove, we believe, one of 
the most attractive productions which has 
yet appeared from her pen. A portrait of 
the author will also be presented in an 
early number. 








SALUTATORY. 

THE advent of a new candidate for 
popular favor in the field of journalism 
would hardly seem to be an event worthy 
of especial note even in the columns of 
the new-born journal itself. Such is the 
self-consciousness of humanity, however, 
that one feels in measure bound to utter 
some words of self-introduction in enter- 
ing a strange company, even though it 
may be so numerous and brilliant, and 
he so insignificant, that his presence is 
scarcely more noticeable than that of an 


extra grain of sand upon the seashore, , 


From this, no doubt, sprang the journal- 
istic fashion of the salutatory. 

Like all self-introductions, it is an awk- 
ward necessity. The margin between 
self-respect and impudence is sometimes 
as narrow as that between modesty and 
servility, and confidence is often close 
akin to boastfulness. To stand bowing 
hat in hand may be construed into syco- 
phancy ; to wear “the beaver up’? may 
be taken for effrontery. An obeisance 
half an inch too low may breed con- 
tempt, and one that stops a fraction 
short of the proper level may seem 
defiant. If the newcomer speak of him- 
self he is likely to be termed egotistic ; 
of the company he greets, fulsome. The 
stage king comes with a flourish of trum- 
pets, the conventional villain with a de- 
precatory leer, while he of the bauble 
and spangles flops down upon the saw- 
dust in his most grotesque attitude with 
‘** Here we are !’? The golden mean is not 
easily determined. Seeing his auditory 
one may judge their pleasure and “‘ gov- 
ern himself accordingly ;’’ knowing them 
not he is like the naked ghost just disem- 
barked beyond the Styx and bowing good 
morrow to a populous but impenetrable 
darkness. 

Adventuring the task, we would say 
that we expect to lay before our readers 
from week to week the best thoughts of 
our best writers, illustrated by the best 
_ work of our best artists, and clothed in 
the most befitting garb that the highest 


mechanical skill can devise. We hope to - 


excel in order that we may please and to 
please in order that we may succeed. 
Only as we shall give liberally do we 
expect to receive abundantly. What the 
best brain procurable can furnish and the 
best taste may demand we shall do our 
**level best’? to supply. 

We have no grist of promises to offer. 
We have no mortgage on any pen, pencil 
or graver. We shall not attempt to make 
a corner in great names, nor try to make 
an empty sack stand on end by labeling 


it with borrowed reputations. We shall 
go into the market ouvert for what we 
believe our readers most desire in art or 
literature and get it if we can. Our 
writers will be those who most delight our 
readers ; our artists those whose works 
please most, if by any means their work 
is procurable. ‘Thus we shall endeavor 
to make each number an advertisement 
and guarantee of the next. So, ‘‘bowing 
to your gracious will and pleasure,” we 
hand you, our good readers, the initial 
number of “‘ OUR CONTINENT ”’ with an 
earnest hope for ‘‘ your better acquaint- 
ance.”’ , 





OUR NAME. 

THOSE who are curious in such mat- 
ters may like to know that while our 
name is not intended to imply any disre- 
gard for foreign thought or literature, it 
is designed to express the idea that we 
desire to be American, and to encourage 
and aid in developing a healthy and self- 
respecting sentiment of Americanism in 
literature and art. We do not regard our 
American life or thought as a barnacle of 
English intellectual life, but a distinct 
and individual growth. We recognize 
our very near kinship, and expect to lay 
before our readers from time to time the 
best works of the best living English 
authors ; not that they one whit excel 
our home talent, but merely that we may 
offer to our readers ‘‘a full assortment of 
the best goods in our line.’’ ‘‘ OUR Con- 
TINENT ”’ is of and for ‘‘ that new world 
which is the old.’ If our cousins across 
the waters like us well enough to take us 
without imposing any restrictions or con- 
ditions we shall be glad to visit them. 
Being published in the city where Frank- 
lin lived, however, it should be well un- 
derstood that we propose to claim the 
like privilege, and wear our own clothes 
when we go abroad. They may not be 
en regle at all times across the water, but 
we feel more at home in them, and can 
assure our friends that we believe we are 
more likely to prove agreeable guests than 
if we made snobbish haste to have our 
cloth cut of a foreign fashion. We would 
not have the English flavor taken away 
even from the solemn pages of Punch. So 
we ‘“‘hang our banner on our outer walls,” 
and mean ‘‘OuR CONTINENT” to be of 
and for and from the’ rocky-ribbed penin- 
sula not yet dissevered by the Panama 
Canal, where the world’s life has taken a 
new lease, and the future is even fuller of 
promise than the past of fulfillment. 





“WHEN SHOULD A CHILD BEGIN 
SCHOOL?” 

I FEAR many children are sent to 
school merely to keep them out of mis- 
chief; and to accomplish this purpose 
they may probably begin very early in- 
deed. But nothing can well be more 
unfair and injudicious than to subject a 
child to irksome confinement and prema- 
ture study for the sake of convenience or 
to supplement defective methods of home 
training. It is clear also that no fixed 
age can be adopted as the proper one for 
sending all children to school. There are 
people who with rash consistency light 
fires in their houses on the first of No- 
vember, and put by their overcoats on 
the fifteenth of April, though Vennor or 
some more reliable prophet should fore- 
tell a glowing Indian summer or a suc- 
cession of Arctic waves late into May. 
So, too, there are many parents who seem 
to put their children to school when the 
predetermined birthday comes, without 
the least consideration of the mental and 
physical development of the subject of 
their experiment. The plain truth is 
that each child should begin school when 
he is fit for school—that is, when he is 
physically strong enough to bear the con- 
finement and the mental effort. Few 
appreciate the strain that even two or 
three hours’ attendance daily, and the 
effort to master two or three simple little 
lessons, exert on the sensitive organiza- 
tion of young children. Their brain and 
nerves are exquisitely delicate, and it is 
a period of such rapid growth that the 
power of nutrition is taxed in supplying 
material for the formation of perfect tis- 
sue. The thousand objects that daily 
attract the keen observation of the child, 
the new words and phrases, the nursery 
rhymes and tales and games, afford stimu- 
lus enough to quicken the development 
of the mental faculties. Abundant out- 


door exercise, leisurely meal-times and 
long hours of unbroken sleep are abso- 
lutely necessary to promote appetite, di- 
gestion and nutrition. Many cases of 
indigestion, of nervousness, of general 
weakness, even of apparent backward- 
ness of intellect, are due to insufficient 
out-door exercise and premature study. 
Children vary greatly as to the age at 
which they can begin to bear restraint 
on the freedom of their movements, and 
strain upon their attention and memory. 
Mill may have begun Greek at four, but 
Hunter did not know his alphabet ai 
seven. The one thing certain is that any 
study or any attendance at school before 
the child can bear it without effort or 
fatigue is not only useless but hurtful, 
and will surely retard the education and 
lessen the future vigor and capacity of 
mind. 
WILLIAM PEPPER. 








LITERATURE AND LUCRE. 


A MUCH-ABUSED man is the miser, and 
it is time that a good word be said for 
him. He lives as temperately as Cornaro 
and emulates him in longevity. He shuns 
lawyers and discountenances doctors, and 
in this approaches the condition of man 
when he shall become perfect, as all doc- 
tors and lawyers will agree. é 

But our good words are almost an elegy. 
The typical miser is nearly extinct, at 
least in this country; we mean the real 
old-fashioned kind, the Papa Gobsecks, 
the M. Grandets, the Blewbury Joneses, 
With us money is so generally made by 
risking rather than by saving that the 
morals of our misers are destroyed. They 
are led astray by the stock quotations, 
they fall into the temptation of specula- 
tion, they are let in on the ground floor 
to be let out well plucked when the bot- 
tom falls out. 

What a subject was the miser in Bal- 
zac’s hands! But Education with its 
varied interests has killed him. When 
money was almost the only thing to 
collect, it was naturally the object of ex- 
tremest devotion. Now there are many 
other manias, and the most ardent money- 
lover pales in enthusiasm before the con- 
suming fire of the collector of old china, 
scarce editions or rare specimens. 

Education has brought about this 
change, and the public knowing it bears 
it a grudge for thus disenthroning the old 
gods. Literary tastes are alleged to jeopar- 
dize financial success. The ancient preju- 
dice against ‘‘ book-larnin’ ”’ is still vigor- 
ous in business circles, and many a father 
hesitates to send his son to college lest he 
be spoiled for the counting-house. Yet 
the statistics of the last ten years in this 
country show that the percentage of fail- 
ures of college graduates in business is 
decidedly less than of non-graduates. 
In driving a bargain the college boy may 
safely be backed against his commercial 
cousin. Does not the college curriculum 
provide admirable training in the man- 
agement of tailors’ bills and the adjust- 
ment of expense accounts for the paternal 
inspection ? 

For all that, many a man, chary of his 
business reputation, would almost as soon 
have it reported that he is given to secret 
gambling, as that he occasionally reads 
metaphysics, or still worse, drops into 
poetry. That great moralist Dr. Johnson 
gives us several explanations of the im- 
providence of poets, and like the oft- 
quoted menagerie lecturer, leaves his 
readers to take their choice. He suggests 
that the confidence begotten by unusual 
capacities leads them to neglect the 
maxims of prudence; that as their in- 
spirations come like a gift of chance this 
imparts a recklessness to their tempers ; 
or that their tendency to gloom urges 
them to live in the present and shun 
thought of the future. 

Sweeter is the reason offered by Cer- 
vantes, that the gods having bestowed 
on the poet the gift of song, had already 
endowed him immeasurably, and scorned 
to add the petty passion of money saving. 
But it is evident that in the general 
march of progress the gods too have 
grown wiser, for a modern poet rarely 
fails to reap a golden harvest from his 
seedfield of songs. The knowledge of 
books does not obscure the insight into 
men and their motives, and the trained 
mind can follow the fine frenzies of the 
poet without forgetting how many cents 
make a dollar. 


DAWN. 


I wear the clarions of the day; 
Night’s misty veil is upward drawn, 
And with its golden fringes play 
The jeweled fingers of the dawn. 


The curling vapors, one by one, 

Are shot with opalescent gleams, 
And now the almost risen sun 

Darts up a thousand crimson streams. 


From heaven to earth the splendor steals, 
Down gilded vanes to windowed towers ; 

The conscious bells break out in peals,— 
God! what a wondrous world is ours ! 


The fiery colors slowly fade ; 
In sapphire depths they pass away ; 
The sun begins his grand parade ; 
From pole to pole ’tis perfect day. 


Earth’s children feel their mother warm ; 
From drowsy beds they wake dnd start, 

And forth, through streets and alleys, swarm 
In myriads to the noisy mart. 


O happy toil! O blessed fate ! 
To no one thought too close confined, 
That, with each motion, drops a date, 
And shifts the pictures of the mind. 


I envy you your changing strife, 

Your weary hours, your evening rest, 
When all the little cares of life 

Are lulled to slumber in the breast : 


For my poor soul, that still will float 
Near one idea of stern device, 
Drifts on, like the Laplander’s boat, 
Close moored beside its berg of ice. 
GEORGE H. BOKER. 








AMERICANISM vs. ANGLICISM. 

THE controversy between the St. James 
Gazette and the Pall Mall Gazette, which 
lately attracted considerable attention on 
both sides of the water, suggests some 
curious contrasts between American and 
English life, which it is especially well to 
consider at this time when the tide of 
Englishmen of the better classes who 
are seeking our shores is altogether un- 
precedented. A year ago the London 
Times called upon the American peopie 
to cease being imitators and demanded 
that we should strive for a distinctive and 
characteristic intellectual life; and now 
the fact is beginning to dawn upon the 
world that without any effort, but as the 
mere result of our national growth and 
development, we have a peculiar and 
distinctive American individuality—a life 
that is not English either by imitation or 
inheritance. The fact that this is not 
appreciated nor understood by either 
of the parties to the controversy above 
referred to is hardly surprising. 

De Tocqueville is the only foreigner who 
has been able to get at the marrow of our 
American life. He saw how absolutely 
the conditions of growth and development 
in the Old World were reversed in the 
New, and he detected in its very germs 
that intellectuality that is but now as- 
suming its just proportions and asserting 
its proper claims to distinctiveness in the 
eyes of the world. America can no longer 
be regarded as a transplanted England. 
In literature, in art, as well as in political 
thought, it has passed the period of tute- 
lage and is bound to give utterance to its 
own life and aspirations. The best life 
of the modern world has come to us for 
generations. By a course of natural se- 
lection, the strongest and bravest of the 
Old World lives have sought for better- 
ment on our shores. Iron-handed men, 
prompted by a laudable ambition to be 
more than the rigorous rule of caste and 
custom would allow them to become at 
home, have adventured all upon the 
throw of emigration. Golden-hearted 
men who forgot themselves and. thought 
only of the good of their descendants 
have buried their nobility in the chaos of 
our unformed life. These burned their 
bridges when they came. They brought 
the wealth of the fatherlands, the seed of 
their ripest fruitage, and buried it in our 
virgin soil. It grew, not a hybrid whose 
elements may be clearly traced, but a 
distinct new species. America is the 
child of Europe, but the American is of 
America, day by day and year by year 
growing more and more distinct and idio- 
syncrasic. 





THE quaint design on the cover of ‘‘OuR 
ConTINENT” was drawn by Louis C. Tiffany 
from motives found in the Aztec picture- 
writing. It is composed in the true spirit 
of aboriginal American art, and each of 
its members has a definite signification. 
What this is we shall explain in our next 
number. In the meantime, readers of anti- 
quarian tastes will have the chance to solve 
the problem for themselves. 
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FICTION—ITS CAPACITY TO AMUSE, 
INSTRUCT AND ELEVATE. 





Behold the child among his new-born blisses, 
A six years darling of a pigmy size: 
s * * a * 7 
See at his feet some little plan or chart, 
Some fragment from his dream of human life 
Shaped by himself with newly-learned art; 
A wedding or a festival, 
A mourning or a funeral; - 
And this hath now his heart, 
And unto this he frames his song: 
Then will he fit his tongue 
To dialogues of business, love or strife; 
* + * _ * * 
As if his whole vocation 
Were endless imitation, 

Tr is idle to raise the question whether 
fiction shall have a place in our human ac- 
tivity and our human life. It is idle, be- 
cause fiction must have a place and a large 
place in both. It were easier to put out 
the eyes of the body than to extinguish the 
**mind’s eye,’’ for the reason that the 
mind’s eye will continue to make pictures 
and to see them, whether the eyes are shut 
or forever darkened. The only question 
which we can possibly raise is what part 
should fiction have in moulding our life, and 
how shall we avail ourselves of the creations 
which the imaginations of gifted and cul- 
tured men have produced to stimulate our 
own. To answer this question we need to 
keep distinctly in mind that it is by supple- 
menting and arousing the imagination of 
the reader that the writer of fiction has 
power to charm, to instruct and elevate 
the life of his reader. Fiction has become 
such an enormous force in modern times, 
that it is worth while for us to estimate its 
power and its worth. 

(1) Fiction amuses and beguiles our life. 
If we cannot avail ourselves of the creations 
of another we begin to dream our own ro- 
mances, and thus while away many an 
hour. The day-dreamer, whether child or 
man, is ever composing brief romances or 
soaring into fancies for excitement or rest. 
But if he can avail himself of some choice 
product of an imagination which has been 
schooled and trained to its work, and can 
lose himself in a finished poem or a studied 
tale whose personages have been wrought 
with loving sympathy, and whose plot has 
been woven with artistic skill, the enjoy- 
ment is heightened to the keenest intensity. 
If it is often a necessity, as we have seen, 
that we make brief romances for ourselves, 
it is a luxury to give ourselves up to the spell 
which a practiced enchanter can bring upon 
us. In other times it was deemed by many 
a sin to read fiction for amusement. Now- 
a-days, under the pressure of modern life, 
and with the manifold variety of its anxie- 
ties and cares, the amusement which fic- 
tion brings is gratefully welcomed and can 
scarcely be valued too highly. 

(2) Fiction cannot but instruct the reader 
who is capable of learning from any source. 
It places at his service the pictures that 
another has seen in their elements or com- 
pleteness, or those which his creative energy 
has called into being. It is in an important 
sense a substitute for personal observation 
and experience, doing in its way what ex- 
tensive observation of men and events, and 
manifold experiences with their manners 
and ways, is rightly believed to furnish in 
the way of facts and suggestions. It is 
often better than any personal inspection 
of our own, for the reason that fictitious 


scenes are often more instructive than the’ 


incidents of our often prosaic experience, 
and they are intensified with the energy 
and glow which genius alone knows how to 
impar:. More important than all, they are 
made to flash with those suggestions of 
thought with which genius alone can glorify 
the scenes that it creates. Let us suppose 
that Scott, or Wordsworth, or Thackeray, 
or Tennyson, or George Eliot, should have 
witnessed the same commonplace person- 
ages or homely scenes with ourselves in 
our commonplace life ; and let either have 
reproduced the same in a tale or a poem, 
with all the associations and thoughts 
which their affluent fancy would conjure 
around them, with their graphic power to 
depict.,their dainty and expressive words 
to enforce and embellish, and with what 
new potency would the sum of owr expe- 
rience be invested by the magic touch 
of their genius. The supposition is not 
strained or forced in the least. What we 
suppose might be has been done in every 
tale and poem and drama that fiction un- 
rolis for us in her library of treasures. 
These have all been gathered for us on 
the common fields of life by many busy 
minds and wrought for our service, not as 
pictures alone, but as pictures burdened 
with thought for our instruction. That 
fiction should awaken thought. it is not ne- 
cessary that it should moralize or take up 
a philosophic strain. It needs only so to 
arrange its scenes and personages that we 


cannot but think and think we must. Each 
tale and poem will awaken its own thoughts 
and enforce its own lesson. 

(3) Fiction rightly used cannot but elevate 
the soul. It is the prerogative of the imagi- 
nation to lift man to a higher mood, and to 
suggest to him nobler desires and aspira- 
tions. Herein lies much of its charm : that 
the reader feels himself wiser, stronger 
and better in purpose and achievement than 
his limited life and powers will allow. Here 
he seeks and finds that poetic justice which 
human tribunals so rarely accord. Here 
noble men and women pass and repass be- 
fore his fancy, converse and act, struggle 
against temptation, are tried by sorrow and 
temptation, and having acted a noble part 
meet with a deserved reward, or having 
conducted basely fall into swift retribution. 
Lord Bacon very justly said that poetry 
was ever thought to have some divineness 
in it. We cannot be mistaken in finding in 
fiction an enormous power to elevate our 
ideals of what is possible and desirable in 
character and in life. The very term ideal 
confirms this opinion in that it is not limited 
to the mental alone, but has taken on a 
secondary meaning of something better and 
nobler than the real with its prosaic flatness 
and its human weakness. To many a boy 
or girl a single tale or poem has come with 
stimulating and uplifting power, which has 
quickened the dormant sensibilities and 
awakened the consciousness of power to 
kindle noble aspiration. 

We know that there is power for evil as 
well as for good ; but it remains true, not- 
withstanding, that fiction is by no means 
so potent for evil as for good. Let us re- 
member that vice weakens and defiles the 
imagination that lends itself to her service, 
and that shame cannot but confess to her- 
self the sin and weakness of the characters 
and deeds that fiction dresses in her tawdry 
finery and illuminates with her cheap and 
nasty lights. Fiction can, indeed, beguile 
to sin. She can stimulate to foul and 
vicious passion. She can apologize for 
crime, and can on system and with wicked 
purpose debauch a generation of readers ; 
but in all these perversions of her gifts she 
shows herself a fallen spirit, dejected and 
ashamed, fettered and dishonored ; .and this 
lesson the discerning and true-hearted can 
never fail to read and interpret. 

Noau Porter. 





WHAT IS ART? 

LET us compare the answers to this ques- 
tion given by two eminent French artists 
of our day. ‘‘Art,’? says M. Havard, ‘is 
the pursuit of the beautiful.’’ So also says 
the Dictionary of the Academy, or to the 
same effect. But M. Havard qualifies the 
beautiful. It is not, he explains, some- 
thing outside of us objective; it is sub- 
jective altogether. Whatever excites the 
sentiments which harmony, eiegance, grace 
usually excite, this is beautiful. The beau- 
tiful exists only to the degree these emotions 
are aroused. Tocall them forth is the end 
of art. 

The definition of Eugéne Véron is not 
very different. It is this: ‘‘ Art is emotion 
translated either into combinations of lines, 
forms and colors, or into rhythmical move- 
ments, sounds or words.”’ 

The measure of excellence of a given work 
of art is therefore the degree of power with 
which it expresses the emotion which 
cailed it into existence. The methods by 
which it does this are of little moment. 
Nor does it aim at anything beyond. When 
it represents the emotion of the artist, when 
it evokes the same in the observer, its mis- 
sion is ended. 





RuskIn’s personality has been so ob- 
scured by the fog of chronic snarl in which 
he has of late years chosen to envelope him- 
self, that one has come at last to think of 
him as a little after the order of the Ches- 
hire cat in ‘‘ Alice in Wonderland,”’’ which 
it may be remembered though appearing 
as cat ended simply as grin. In like man- 
ner the man has eluded us and the snarl 
become the predominant fact, and it is 
therefore comfortable to find from some 
recent articles in the London Art Journal 
that all dissatisfaction and vituperation 
concentrates about the pen and finds no 
manifestation in life. Few more attrac- 
tive pictures have ever been given than 
that of the home and work, the real hu- 
manity and largeness of the man whose 
neighbors and dependents worship him, 
and who, in spite of a one-sidedness more 
and more marked with each year’s advance, 
still offers to the world something for which 
it must now and always be the better— 
‘simplicity of life ; the healthy enjoyment 
and cheerful acceptance of the trifling in- 
cidents that each day brings ; the quiet love 


of simple pleasures ; occupation seif-set if 
no one else has set it; the power of being 
readily interested and easily amused ; sym- 
pathy and courtesy, labor and order and 
peace. ”’ 





THE primer is as insidious and equally 
as efficient a destroyer of ancient land- 
marks as the earthworms, whose unsus- 
pected achievements have been recently 
chronicled so entertainingly by Darwin. 
It began its career as the science primer, 
an innocent, beguiling and speedy means of 
introducing over-busy people to the more 
understandable mysteries of modern re- 
search. Here it did good work, and led in 
many cases to an advance from primers to 
more elaborate volumes, and though the 
scientific man at times eyed them askance, 
and doubted the expediency of sixpence 
worth of knowledge, each department came 
to be represented in at least one and often 
more. But to-day there is a stir among 
dry bones, and Professor Fisher must be a 
man of high courage and resolute will, if 
he continues his work of primerizing the 
early Fathers of the church. The great 
folios may well shake in their ancient bind- 
ings, and theological libraries hug the 
shelves from which this sacrilegious hand 
has already torn many of them, and is soon 
to tear more. ‘‘The Apostolic Fathers and 
the Apologists of the Second Century” are 
tucked away in one. ‘‘The Fathers of the 
Third Century” in another, and ‘‘The Post- 
Nicene Greek Fathers’? and ‘‘The Post- 
Nicene Latin Fathers” are soon to follow. 
Thus in time the minister’s library can be 
carried in a satchel, and material for a 
year’s controversy in a vest-pocket; and 
when all the primers are disposed of and 
finally the primer of the primers, strife 
must cease and millennial peace be the 
theologian’s portion. 


A VERY fairly successful ‘‘Sea Exhibi- 
tion’? has been got together in London for 
the sake of disproving a dogmatic assertion 
of the esthetic master, Mr. Ruskin, that 
it is impossible to paint the sea. He said 
it was like trying to paintasoul. But that 
is what all painters of the human face en- 
deavor to do when they attempt to repro- 
duce the mystery of expression ; and surely 
those who love the sea may meet with a 
certain measure of success in depicting its 
moods and various aspects. 





PERSONAL. 

THE journals and manuscripts of Dr. Ludwig 
Leichhardt have been found in Australia and 
will shortly be published. Leichhardt was one 
of the boldest of Australian explorers, and fell 
a victim to the hardships of that country while 
endeavoring to solve the geographical problems 
it presents. 

Mr. Howarp HeEvmick, the American artist, 
is just now receiving high commendation for his 
frish picture exhibited at the Gallery of British 
Artists. The picture is in low, soft tones, with 
much clearnes3 and delicacy of coloring. An 
old peasant woman and her blooming daughter 
are bringing a farmhouse offering to a scholarly 
old priest, who is peering from over his folio as 
they enter. 


Mr. WHISTLER, the most remarkable of Ame- 
rican artists in London, is now engaged in com- 
pleting three extremely fine pictures, which are 
considered by most who visit his studio to evi- 
dence at last the true maturity of his style. 
These pictures, which contain dignity, coquetry 
and a touch of the mysterious, are painted from 
a single model, a lady who is well known in 
London though not in the beau-monde. 


THE Baron James Edward de Rothschild, 
who died in Paris in November at the early age 
of thirty-seven, was an ardent bibliophile and an 
intelligent lover of fine bindings. He spent 
several hours every week in the little workshop 
of Trautz-Bauzonnet, the most skillful binder 
of this age, and this master of his art acknowl- 
edged to have-received many valuable sugges- 
tions from the sure taste of his young patron. 


Ricuarp D. BLACKMORE, the author of 
**Cradock Nowell,’ ‘‘ Christowell,’’ ‘* Larna 
Doone,”’ etc., is engaged in market gardening 
near London. He studied for the bar but his 
health failing, he chose an occupation which to 
his friends seemed very strange. He bought 
large grounds at Jeddington and became a 
market-gardener. Here he has passed his time 
ever since tending his grapes, his pears, his 
forced strawberries, with his own hands and 
studying the individualities of . vegetable 
growth. He considers that vines have a vast 
amount of original sin in them which it is the 
province of the gardener to be continually cor- 
recting. This seclusion of life doubtless aids 
im producing the dreamy, contemplative color 
in his books which, combined with vigorous 
character-sketching and the most perfect de- 
scriptive faculty, effects so fascinating a whole. 


IMPRESSIONS. 





I 
LE JARDIN. 
THE lily’s withered chalice falls 
Around its rod of dusty gold, 
And from the beech trees on the wold 
The last wood-pigeon coos and calls. 


The gaudy leonine sunflower 
Hangs black and barren on its stalk, 
And down the windy garden walk 
The dead leaves scatter,—hour by hour. 


Pale privet-petals white as milk 
Are blown into a snowy mass ; 
The roses lie upon the grass, 

Like little shreds of crimson silk. 


II 
LA MER. 

A white mist drifts across the shrouds, 
A wild moon in this wintry sky 
Gleams like an angry lion’s eye 

Out of a mane of tawny clouds. 


The muffled steersman at the wheel 
Is but a shadow in the gloom ;— 
And in the throbbing engine room 

Leap the long rods of polished steel. 


The shattered storm has left its trace 
Upon this huge and heaving dome, 
For the thin threads of yellow foam 

Float on the waves like ravelled lace. 


' 
ODCON We @ le 
AN UNEXPECTED RESULT. 


** Jack, she played with me deliberately, 
heartlessly. I can never forgive her.”’ 

“Tn that case, Will, I congratulate you. 
Such a girl isn’t worth a second thought, 
and you’ve made a happy escape.”’ 

‘*No congratulations, if you please. You 
can talk coolly, because in regard to such 
matters you are cool, and I may add, a 
trifle cold. Ambition is your mistress, and 
a musty law book has more attractions for 
you than any woman living. I’m not so 
tempered. I am subject to the general law 
of nature, and a woman’s love and sympa- 
thy are essential to success in my life and 
work.”’ 

‘*That’s all right, but there are as_ good 
fish’’— 

“Oh, have done with your trite non- 
sense,’’ interrupted Will Munson impa- 
tiently. ‘I’d consult you on a‘ point of 
law in preference to most of the graybeards, 
but I wasa fool to speak of this affair. And 
yet as my most intimate friend’’— 

*““Come, Will, I’m not unfeeling,’ and 
John Ackland rose and put his hand on his 
friend’s shoulder. ‘‘! adinit that the sub- 
ject is remote from »» line of thought and 
wholly beyond my ex; «rience. If the af- 
fair is so serious I shall take it to heart.” 

‘Serious ! Is it a slight thing to be crip- 
pled for life ?”’ 

‘Oh, come now,”’ said Ackland, giving 
his friend a hearty and encouraging thump, 
‘you are sound in mind and limb; what 
matters a scratch on the heart to a man not 
twenty-five ?”’ 

‘*Very well; I’ll say no more about it. 
When I need a lawyer I'll come to you. 
Good-bye ; I sail for Brazil in the morning.”’ 

‘** Will, sit down and look me in the eyes,”’ 
said Ackland decisively. ‘‘ Will, forgive 
me. You are in trouble. A man’s eyes 
usually tell me more than all his words, and 
I don’t like the expression of yours. There 
is yellow fever in Brazil.” 

‘*T know it,’’ was the careless reply. 

‘* What excuse have you for going ?”’ 

‘*Business complications have arisen 
there, and I promptly volunteered to go. 
My employers were kind enough to hesi- 
tate and warn me, and to say that they 
could send a man less valuable to them, but 
I soon overcame their objections.”’ 

‘“‘That is your excuse for going. The 
reason I see in your eyes. You are reck- 
less, Will.”’ 

‘*T have reason to be.’’ 

‘*T can’t agree with you, but I feel for 
you all the same. Tell me all about it, for 
this is sad news to me. I hoped to have 
joined you on the beach in a few days, and 
have spent August with you and my cousin. 
I confess I am beginning to feel exceedingly 
vindictive towards this pretty little mon- 
ster, and if any harm comes to you I shall 
be savage enough to scalp her.”’ 

‘“‘The harm has come already, Jack. I’m 
hit hard. She showed me such a mirage of 
happiness as made the rest of the world a 
desert. I am reckless—I’m desperate. You 
may think it is weak and unmanly, but you 
don’t know anything about it. Time or the 


‘fever may cure me, but now I am bank- 


rupt in all that gives value to life. A 
woman with an art so consummate that it 
seemed artless, deliberately evoked the best 
there was in me, then threw it away as 
indifferently as a cast-off glove.”’ 
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“Tell me how it came about.” 

“How can I tell you? How can I re- 
eall in cold-blood glances, words, intona- 
tions, the pressure of a hand that seemed 
alive with reciprocal feeling. In addition 
to her beauty she had the irresistible charm 
of fascination. I was wary at first but she 
angled for me with a skill that would have 
disarmed any man who did not believe in 
the inherent falseness of woman. The 
children in the house idolized her, and I 
have great faith in a child’s intuitions.” 

“Oh, that was only a part of her guile,”’ 
said Ackland frowningly. 

**Probably ; at any rate she has taken all 
the color and zest out of my life. I wish 
some one could pay her back in her own 
coin. I don’t suppose she has a heart, but 
I wish her vanity might be wounded in a 
way that would teach her a lesson never to 
be forgotten.”’ 

“Tt certainly would be a well-deserved 
retribution,’’ said Ackland musingly. 

“Jack, you are the one, of all the world, 
to administer the punishment. I don’t be- 
lieve a woman’s smiles ever quickened your 
pulse one beat.”’ 

“You are right, Will, it is my cold- 
bloodedness—to put your thought in plain 
English—that will prove your best ally.” 

**T only hope that Iam not leading you 
into danger. You will need all an Indian’s 
stoicism.”’ 

‘*Bah! I may fail ignominiously, and 
find her vanity invulnerable, but I pledge 
you my word that I will avenge you if it 
be within the compass of my skill. My 
cousin, Mrs. Alston, may prove a useful 
ally. I think you wrote me that the name 
of this siren was Eva Van Lyne?”’ 2 

**Yes ; I only wish she had the rudiment 
of a heart, so that she might feel, in a faint, 
far-off way, a little of the pain she has given 
tome. Don’t let her make you falter or 
grow remorseful, Jack. Remember that 
you have made a pledge to one who may be 
dead before you can fulfill it.’’ 

Ackland said farewell to his friend with 
the fear that he might never see him again, 
and a few days later found himself at a New 
England seaside resort, with a relentless 
purpose lurking in his dark eyes. Mrs. 
Alston did unconsciously prove a useful 
ally, for her wealth and elegance gave her 
unusual prestige in the house, and in 


joining her party Ackland achieved im- 


mediately all the social recognition he 
desired. 

While strolling with this lady on the 
piazza he observed the object of his quest, 
and was at once compelled to make more 
allowance than he had done hitherto for his 
friend’s discomfiture. Two or three child- 
ren were leaning over the young girl’s 
chair, and she was amusing them by some 
clever caricatures. She was not so inte- 
rested, however, but that she soon noted the 
new comer, and bestowed upon him from 
time to time curious and furtive glances. 
That these were not returned seemed to 
oceasion her some surprise, for she was not 
accustomed to be so utterly ignored, even by 
a stranger. A little later Ackland saw her 
consulting the hotel register. 

**T have at least awakened her curiosity,”’ 
he thought. 

“T’ve been waiting for you toask me who 
that pretty girl was,’ said Mrs, Alston 
laughing ; ‘‘ you do indeed exceed all men 
in indifference towards our sex.”’ 

“T know all about that girl,’’ was the 
grim reply. ‘‘She has played the very 
deuce with my friend Munson.”’ 

“*Yes,’’ replied Mrs. Alston indignantly, 
‘*it was the most shameful piece of coquetry 
Iever saw. She isa puzzle tome. To the 
children and the old people in the house she 
is consideration and kindness itself, but 
she appears to regard men of your years 
as legitimate game and is perfectly re- 
morseless. So beware. She is dangerous, 
invulnerable as you imagine yourself to 
be. She will practice her wiles upon you 
if you give her half a chance, and her art 
has much more than her pretty face to en- 
force it. She is unusually clever.” 

Ackland’s slight shrug was so contemp- 
tuous that his cousin was nettled and she 
thought, ‘‘I wish the girl could disturb his 
complacent equanimity just a‘ little.- .It 
vexes one to see a man so indifferent. It’s 
a slight to our sex,’’ and she determined to 
give Miss Van Lyne the vantage ground of 
an introduction at the first opportunity. 

And this occurred before the evening was 
over. To her surprise Ackland entered into 
an extended conversation with the enemy. 
‘*Well,”’ she thought, ‘‘if he begins in this 
style there will soon be another victim. 
Miss Van Lyne can talk to as bright a man 
as he is and hold her own. Meanwhile 
she will assail him in a hundred covert 
ways. Out of regard for his friend he 
should have shown some disapproval of 


her, but there he sits quietly talking in 
the publicity of the parior.”’ 

“‘Mrs. Alston,’ said a friend at her 
elbow, ‘‘you ought to forewarn your cou- 
sin and tell him of Mr. Munson’s fate.” 

**He knows all about Mr. Munson,” was 
her reply. ‘‘Indeed, the latter is his most 
intimate friend. I suppose my cousin is 
indulging in a little natural curiosity con- 
cerning this destroyer of masculine peace, 
and if ever a man could do so in safety he 
can.” 

““Why so ?”’ 

‘*Well, I never knew so unsusceptible a 
man. With the exception of a few of his 
relatives, he has never cared for ladies’ 
society.” 

Mrs. Alston was far astray in. supposing 
that curiosity was Ackland’s motive in his 
rather prolonged conversation with Miss 
Van Lyne. It wasa simply a part of his 
tactics. He proposed to waste no time in 
skirmishing or in guarded and gradual ap- 
proaches. He would cross weapons at 
once, and secure his object by a sharp and 
aggressive campaign. His object was to 
obtain immediately some idea of the calibre 
of the girl’s mind, and in this respect he 
was agreeably surprised, for while giving 
little evidence of thorough education, she 
was unusually intelligent and exceedingly 
quick in her perceptions. He soon learned 
also that she was gifted with more than 
woman’s customary intuition, that she was 
watching his face closely for meanings that 
he might not choose to express in words or 
else to conceal by his language. While he 
feared that his task would be far more diffi- 
cult than he expected, and that he would 
have to be extremely guarded in order not 
to reveal his design, he was glad to learn 
that the foe was worthy of his steel. Mean- 
while her ability and self-reliance banished 
all compunction. He had no scruples in 
humbling the pride of a woman who was 
at once so proud, so heartless, and so 
clever. Nor would the effort be wearisome, 
for she had proved herself both amusing 
and interesting. He might enjoy it quite 
as much as an intricate law case. 

Even prejudiced Ackland, as he saw her 
occasionally on the following day, was com- 
pelled to admit that she was more than 
pretty. Her features were neither regular 
or faultless. Her mouth was too large to 
be perfect and her nose was not Grecian, 
but her eyes were peculiarly fine and illu- 
mined her face, whose chief charm lay in 
its power of expression. If she chose, 
almost all her thoughts and feelings could 
find their reflex there. The trouble was 
that she could as readily mask her thought 
and express what she did not feel. Her 
eyes were of the darkest blue and her 
hair seemed light in contrast. It was 
evident that she had studied grace so 
thoroughly that her manner and carriage 
appeared unstudied and natural. She never 
seemed self-conscious, and yet no one had 
ever seen her in an ungainly posture or had 
known her to make an awkward gesture. 
This grace, however, like a finished style 
in writing, was tinged so strongly with her 
own individuality that it appeared original 
as compared with the fashionable monot- 
ony which characterized the manners of so 
many of her age. She could not have been 
much more than twenty, and yet, as Mrs. 
Alston took pains to inform her cousin, 
she had long been in society, adding, ‘Its 
homage is her breath of life, and from all 
I hear your friend Munson has had many 
predecessors. Be on your guard.”’ 

“‘Your solicitude in my behalf is quite 
touching,’ he replied. ‘‘ Who is this fair 
buccaneer anyway that has made so many 
wrecks and exacts so heavy a revenue from 
society? Who has the care of her and 
what are her antecedents ?”’ 

‘*She is an orphan and possessed I am 
told of considerable property in her own 
name. A forceless, nerveless maiden aunt 
is about the only antecedent we see much 
of. Her guardian has been here once or 
twice, but practically she is independent.”’ 

Miss Van Lyne’s efforts to learn some- 
thing concerning Ackland were apparently 
quite as casual and indifferent and yet 
were made with utmost skill. She knew 
that Mrs. Alston’s friend was something 
of a gossip, and she led her to speak of the 
subject of her thoughts with an indirect 
finesse that would have amused the young 
man exceedingly could he have been an 
unobserved witness. When she learned 
that he was Mr. Munson’s intimate friend 
and that he was aware of her treatment of 
the latter, she was somewhat disconcerted. 
One so forewarned might not become an 
easy prey. But the additional fact that he 
was almost a woman-hater put her upon 
her mettle at once, and she felt that here 
was a chance for a conquest such as she 
had never made before. She now believed 
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that she had discovered the key to his in- 
difference. He was ready enough to amuse 
himself with her as a clever woman, but 
knew her too well to bestow upon her even 
a friendly thought. 

“Tf I can bring him to my feet it wil! be 
a triumph indeed,”’ she murmured exult- 
antly, ‘‘and at my feet he shall be if he 
gives me half a chance.’”’ Seemingly he 
gave her every chance that she could de- 
sire, and while he scarcely made any effort 
to seek her society, she noted with secret 
satisfaction that he often appeared as if 
accidentally near her, and that he ever 
made it the easiest and most natural thing 
in the world for her to join him. His con- 
versation was often as gay and unconven- 
tional as she could wish, but she seldom 
failed to detect in it an uncomfortable ele- 
ment of satire and irony. He always left 
her dissatisfied with herself and with a de- 
pressing consciousness that she had made 
no impression upon him. 

His conquest grew into an absorbing de- 
sire, and she unobtrusively brought to bear 
upon him every art and fascination that she 
possessed. Her toilets were as exquisite 
as they were simple. The children were 
made to idolize her more than ever, but 
Ackland was candid enough to admit that 
this was not all guile on her part, for she 
was evidently in sympathy with the little 
people, who can rarely be imposed upon by 
any amount of false interest. Indeed, he 
saw no reason to doubt that she abounded 
in good nature toward all except the natu- 
ral objects gf her ruling passion ; but the 
very skill and deliberateness with which 
she sought to gratify this passion greatly 
increased his vindictive feeling. He saw 
how naturally and completely his friend 
had been deceived and how exquisite must 
have been the hopes and anticipations so 
falsely raised. Therefore he smiled more 
grimly at the close of each succeeding day, 
and was fully bent upon the accomplish- 
ment of his purpose. 

Miss Van Lyne suddenly changed her 
tactics and grew quite oblivious to Ack- 
land’s presence in the house. She found 
him apparently too indifferent to observe 
the fact. She then permitted one of her 
several admirers to become devoted; Ack- 
land did not offer the protest of even a 
glance. He stood, as it were, just where 
she had left him, ready for an occasional 
chat, stroll or excursion, if the affair came 
about naturally and without much effort 
on his part. She found that she could not 
induce him to seek her or annoy him by 
an indifference which she meant should be 
more marked than his own. 

On the second day after this marked 
change the surf was quite heavy and 
there were but few bathers. Ackland was 
« good swimmer and took his plunge as 
usual. He was leaving the water when 
Miss Van Lyne ran down the beach and 
was about to dart through the breakers in 
her wonted fearless style. 

** Be careful,’’ he said to her; ‘the un- 
dertow is strong, and the man who has 
charge of the bathing is ill and not here. 
The tide is changing—in fact, running out 
already I believe.’”’ But she would not 
even look at him, much less answer. As 
there were -other gentlemen present he 
started for his bath-house, but had pro- 
ceeded but little way up the beach before 
a cry brought him to the water’s edge 
instantly. 

“Something is wrong with Miss Van 
Lyne,”’ cried half a dozen voices. ‘She 
ventured out recklessly, and it seems as if 
she couldn’t get back.”’ 

At that moment her form rose on the 
crest of a wave, and above the thunder of 
the surf came her faint cry, ‘‘ Help !”’ 

The other bathers stood irresolute, for 
she was dangerously far out, and the tide 
had evidently turned. Ackland, on the 
contrary, dashed through the breakers and 
then, in his efforts for speed, dove through 
the waves nearest to the shore. When he 
reached the place where he expected to 
find her he saw nothing for a moment or 
two but great crested billows that every 
moment were increasing in height under 
the rising wind. For a moment he feared 
that she had perished, and the thought 
that the beautiful creature had met her 
death so suddenly and awfully made him 
almost sick and faint. An instant later, 
however, a wave threw her up from the 
trough of the sea into full vision somewhat 
on his right, and a few strong strokes 
brought him to her side. 

“Oh, save me !”’ she gasped. 

“Don’t cling to me,” he said sternly. 
“Do as I bid you. Strike out for the 
shore if you are able; if not, lie on your 
back and float.”’ 

She did the latter, for now that aid had 
reached her she apparently recovered from 


her panic and was perfectly tractable. He 
placed his left hand under her and struck 
out quietly, aware that the least excite- 
ment causing exhaustion on his part might 
cost both of them their lives. 

As they approached the shore a rope was 
thrown to them, and Ackland, who felt 
his strength giving way, seized it desper- 
ately. He passed his arm around his com- 
panion with a grasp that almost made her 
breathless, and they were dragged, half 
suffocated, through the water until strong 
hands on either side rushed them through 
the breakers. 

After a dazed and panting moment or 
two Miss Van Lyne disengaged herself 
from the rather warm support of the de- 
voted admirer whom she had tried to play 
against Ackland. She then tried to walk, 
but after one or two uncertain steps fell 
senseless on the sand, thus for the moment 
drawing to herself the attention of the 
increasing throng. Ackland, glad to es- 
cape notice, was staggering off to his bath- 
house when several ladies, more mindful 
of his part in the affair than the men had 
been, overtook him with a fire of questions 
and plaudits. 

**Please leave me alone,”’’ he said, almost 
savagely, without looking around. 

‘*What a bear he is!’’ they chorused. 
‘““Anyone else would have been a little 
complacent over such an exploit.’? And 
they followed the unconscious girl who 
was now being carried to the hotel. 

Ackland locked the door of his little 
apartment and sank panting on the bench. 
‘* Maledictions on her !’”’ he muttered. ‘At 
one time there was a better chance of her 
being fatal to me than to Munson with 
his yellow-fever tragedy in prospect. Her 
recklessness to-day was perfectly insane. 
If she tries it again she may drown for all 
that I care, or at least ought to care.” 

His anger appeared to act like a tonic, 
and he was soon ready to return to the 
house. A dozen sprang forward to con- 
gratulate him, but they found such impa- 
tience and annoyance at all reference to 
the affair that with many surmises the 
topic was dropped. 

‘*You are a queer fellow,”’ remarked his 
privileged cousin, as he took her out to 
dinner. ‘‘ Why don’t you let people speak 
naturally about the matter, or rather why 
don’t you pose naturally as the hero of the 
occasion ?”” 

‘Because the whole affair was most un- 
natural and I am deeply incensed. In a 
case of necessity I am ready to risk my 
life, although it has unusual attractions for 
me, but I’m no melo-dramatic hero looking 
for adventures. What necessity was there 
in this case? It is the old story of Munson 
over again in another guise. The act was 


_that of an inconsiderate, heartless woman 


who follows her impulses and inclinations 
no matter what niay be the consequences.”’ 
After a moment he added, less indignantly, 
“TI must give her credit for one thing, 
angry as I am—she behaved well in the 
water, otherwise she would have drowned 
me.”’ 

‘She is not a fool. 
have drowned you.”’ 

“She is indeed not a fool; therefore 
she’s the more to blame. If she is ever so 
reckless again may I be asleep in my room. 
Of course one can’t stand by and see a 
woman drown, no matter who or what 
she is.”’ 

‘¢ Jack, what made her so reckless ?’’ Mrs. 
Alston asked, with a sudden intelligence 
lighting up her face. 

“Hang it all! How should I know? 
What made her torture Munson? She fol- 
lows her impulses, and they are not always 
conducive to any one’s well being, not even 
her own.”’ 

‘*Mark my words, she has never shown 
this kind of recklessness before.’’ 

**Oh yes, she has. She was running her 
horse to death the other hot morning and 
nearly trampled on a child ;’’ and he told 
of his unexpected encounter. 

‘* Well,’ exclaimed Mrs. Alston, smiling 
significantly, ‘‘I think I understand her 
symptoms better than you do. If you are 
as cold-blooded as you seem I may have to 
interfere.” 

“OQ bah!’ he answered impatiently. 
‘‘Pardon me, but I should despise myself 
forever should I become sentimental, know- 
ing what I do.”’ 

** Jack, had you no compunctions when 
fearing that such a beautiful girl might 
perish? We are going to have an awful 
night. Hear the wind whistle and moan, 
and the sky is already black with clouds. 
The roar of the surf grows louder every 
hour. Think of that lovely form being out 
in those black angry waves, darted at and 
preyed upon by horrible slimy monsters. 
Oh, it fairly makes my flesh creep !’’ 


Most women would 
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‘* And mine, too,”’ he said, with a strong 
gesture of disgust ; ‘‘ especially when I re- 
member that I should have kept her com- 
pany, for of course I could not return with- 
out her. I confess that when at first I 
could not find her I was fairly sick at 
the thought of her fate. But remember 
how uncalled -for it all was—quite as 
much so as that poor Will Munson is on 
his way to die with the yellow fever like 
enough.” 

‘“‘Jack,”’ said his cousin, affectionately, 
laying her hand on his arm, ‘blessings on 
your courage to-day. If what might have 
happened so easily had occurred, I could 
never have looked upon the sea again with- 
out a shudder. I should have been tor- 
mented by a horrible memory all my life. 
It was brave and noble’’— 

‘*Oh hush !”’ he said, angrily. ‘‘I won’t 
hear another word about it even from you. 
I’m not brave and noble. I went because 
I was compelled to go; I hated to go; I 
hate the girl, and have more reason than 
ever. If we had both drowned, no doubt 
there would have been less trouble in the 
world. There would have been one lawyer 
the less, and a coquette extinguished. Now 
we shall both prey on society in our differ- 
ent ways indefinitely.” 

‘Jack, you are in an awful mood to-day.”’ 

‘*T am—never was in a worse.”’ 

‘‘ Having so narrowly escaped death you 
ought to be subdued and grateful.” 

‘On the contrary, I’m inclined to pro- 
fanity. Excuse me—don’t wish any des- 
sert. I’ll try a walk and a cigar. You 
will now be glad to be rid of me on any 
terms.”’ 

“Stay, Jack. See, Miss Van Lyne has 
so far recovered as to come down. She 
looked unutterable things toward you as 
she entered.” 

‘“‘Of course she did. Very few of her 
thoughts concerning me or other young 
men would sound well if uttered. Tell 
your friends to let this topic alone, or I 
shall be rude to them,’’ and without a 
glance toward the girl he had rescued he 
left the dining-room. 

‘*Well, well,’? murmured Mrs. Alston, 
‘*T never saw Jack in such a mood before. 
It is quite as unaccountable as Miss Van 
Lyne’s recklessness. I wonder what is the 
matter with him.” 2 

Ackland was speedily driven back from 
his walk by the rain, which fact he did not 
regret, for he found himself exhausted and 
depressed. Seeking a retired piazza in 
order to be alone he sat down with his hat 
drawn over his eyes and smoked furiously. 
Before very long, however, he was startled 
out of a painful reverie by a timid voice 
saying : 

“Mr. Ackland, won’t you permit me to 
thank you ?”’ 

He rose, and Miss Van Lyne stood before 
him with outstretched hand. He did not 
notice it, but bowing coldly said : 

‘Please consider that you have thanked 
me and let the subject drop.”’ 

“Do not be so harsh with me,’’ she 
pleaded. ‘‘I cannot help it if you are, Mr. 
Ackland ; you saved my life.” 

**Possibly.”’ 

“And possibly you think that it is 
scarcely worth saving.” 

‘Possibly your own conscience sug- 
gested that thought to you.” 

‘*You are heartless,’’ she burst out, in- 
dignantly. 

He began to laugh. ‘“That’s a droll 
charge for you to make,”’ he said. 

She looked at him steadfastly for a mo- 
ment, and then murmured: ‘‘ You are 
thinking of your friend Mr. Munson.”’ 

“That would be quite natural. How 
many more can you think of?” 

‘**You are indeed unrelenting,”’ she fal- 
tered, tears coming into her eyes; ‘‘ but I 
cannot forget that but for you I should now 
be out there’’—and she indicated the sea by 
a gesture, then covered her face with her 
hands and shuddered. 

‘*Do not feel under obligations. I should 
have been compelled to do as much for any 
human being. You seem to forget that I 
stood an even chance of being out there 
with you, and that there was no more need 
of the risk than there was that my best 
friend’s life should be blight’’— 

““You—you out there?” she cried, spring- 
ing toward him and pointing to the sea. 

“Certainly. You cannot suppose that, 
having once found you, I could come ashore 
without you. As it was my strength was 
rapidly giving way, and were it not for the 
rope’ — 


’ 


“Oh, forgive me,’”’ she cried, passion- 
ately seizing his hand in spite of him. ‘It 
never entered my mind that you could 
drown. I somehow felt that nothing could 
harm you. I was reckless—I didn’t know 
what I was doing—I don’t understand my- 


self any more. Please—please forgive me, 
or I shall not sleep to-night.” 

‘*Certainly,”? he said, lightly, “if you 
will not refer to our little episode again.” 

‘*Please don’t speak in that way,’’ she 
sighed, turning away. 

“T have complied with your request.”’ 

**T suppose I must be content,’’ she re- 
sumed, sadly. Then turning her head 
slowly towards him she added, hesita- 
tingly, ‘“‘Will you forgive me for—for 
treating your friend’’— 

‘*No,” he replied, with such stern em- 
phasis that she shrank from him and 
trembled. 

‘*You are indeed heartless,”’ she faltered, 
as she turned to leave him. 

‘*Miss Van Lyne,”’ he said, indignantly, 
“twice you have charged me with being 
heartless. Your voice and manner indicate 
that I would be unnatural and unworthy 
of respect were I what you charge. In the 
name of all that’s rational what does this 
word ‘heartless’ mean to you? Where 
was your heart when you sent my friend 
away so wretched and humbled that he is 
virtually seeking the death from which you 
are so glad to escape ?”’ 

“T did not love him,’ 
faintly. 

He laughed bitterly, and continued : 
‘Love! That’s a word which I believe 
has no meaning for you at all, but it had 
for him. You are a remarkably clever wo- 
man, Miss Van Lyne. You have brains in 
abundance. See, I do you justice. What 
is more you are so beautiful and can be so 
fascinating that a man who believed in you 
might easily worship you. You made him 
believe in you. You tried to beguile me 
into a condition that with my nature would 
be ruin indeed. You never had the baby 
plea of a silly, shallow woman. I took 
pains to find that out the first evening we 
met. In your art of beguiling an honest, 
trusting man you were as perfect as you 
were remorseless, and you understood ex- 
actly what you were doing.”’ 

For a time she seemed overwhelmed by 
his lava-like torrent of words, and stood 
with her head bowed against a pillar of the 
piazza, but when he ceased she turned to 
him and said, bitterly and emphatically : 

“*T did not understand what I was doing, 
nor would my brain have taught me were 
I all intellect like yourself. I half wish 
you had left me to drown,”’ and with a 
slight despairing gesture she turned away 
and did not look back. 

Ackland’s face lighted up with a sudden 
flash of intelligence and deep feeling. He 
started to recall her, hesitated and watched 
her earnestly until she disappeared ; then 
turning to the scowling ocean he took off 
his hat and exclaimed in a deep low tone : 

‘* By all that’s divine can this be? Is it 
possible that through the suffering of her 
own awakening heart she is learning to 
know the pain she has given to others? 
Should this be true, the affair is taking an 
entirely new aspect, and Munson will be 
avenged as neither of us ever dreamed 
would be possible.’ 

He resumed his old position and thought 
long and deeply, then rejoined his cousin, 
who was somewhat surprised to find that 
his bitter mood had given place to his for- 
mer composure. 

** How is this, Jack ?’’ she asked. ‘As 
the storm grows wilder without, you be- 
come more serene.’ 

“Only trying to make amends for my 
former bearishness,”’ he said carelessly, but 
with a little rising color. 

**T don’t understand you at all,’’ she 
continued, discontentedly. ‘‘I saw you 
sulking in that out-of-the-way corner, and 
I saw Miss Van Lyne approach you hesi- 
tatingly and timidly with the purpose no 
doubt of thanking you. Of course I did not 
stay to watch, but a little later I met Miss 
Van Lyne, and she looked white and rigid. 
She has not left her room since.”’ 

‘*You take a great interest in Miss Van 
Lyne. It is well you are not in my place.” 

**T half wish I was and had your chances. 
You are more pitiless than the waves from 
which you saved her.” 

“T can’t help being just what I am,’’ he 
said coldly. ‘‘Good night.”’ And he too 
disappeared for the rest of the evening. 


E. P. Roe. 
(TO BE CONTINUED.) 


she protested, 


One of the results of spectral analysis was 
the discovery of a new element in the sun, which 
was named helium, and which was supposed to 
have no existence in our planet. Quite recently, 
however, Prof. Palmieri, who has charge of the 
observatory on Mount Vesuvius, has found in 
the spectrum of burning lava a line which cor- 
responds exactly with that of helium, so that 
our physical relationship with the sun is nearer 
than was believed. 


NOW AND THEN. 





AND had you loved me then, my dear, 
And had you loved me there, 

When still the sun was in the east 
And hope was in the air— 

When all the birds sang to the dawn 
And I but sang to you, 

Oh had you loved me then, my dear, 
And had you then been true ! 


But ah ! the day wore on, my dear, 
And when the noon grew hot 
The drowsy birds forgot to sing, 
And you and I forgot 
To talk of love, or live for faith, 
Or build ourselves a nest, 
And now our hearts are shelterless, 
Our sun is in the west. 
LOUISE CHANDLER MOULTON. 








MY DISREPUTABLE FRIEND, COLO- 
NEL COYOTE CLARK. 


WHEN I told the officers of my church in 
that newest city of the newest of the 
Southwestern States that Mrs. Clark had 
called upon me with the view of joining our 
society, those officials were struck with dis- 
may, for the Colonel had shot her former 
husband. 

“‘T am glad to know her,” I insisted. 

“And you would like to have her hus- 
band, Coyote Clark, call, would you?”? Mr. 
Jones asked it derisively, but I replied as 
promptly, ‘‘I will be glad to have him do 
so! He shall be welcome. That is what I 
am here for. It is the worst people who 
need me most.” 

“Do they? Well I am anxious to see 
what will come of it. Colonel Coyote 
Clark !”? and Mr. Brown evidently coin- 
cided in the sarcastic exclamation of Mr. 
Jones. As soon as they were gone I planted 
the dreaded reprobate in imagination be- 
fore me. 

‘It is plain,’ I said to myself, ‘that he 
is a large, red-faced, bushy-whiskered, bois- 
terous man, a bully and a blackguard. 
Doubtless the sobriquet of Coyote, prairie 
fox, has come to and clings to him as natu- 
rally as the name of Bob, Tom, Bill to 
other men, I am not afraid of the ruffian,” 
and if my fists did not instinctively clench 
themselves my manner became in anticipa- 
tion frozen and defiant. 

A few weeks afterward, and when I had 
forgotten the disreputable Colonel, there 
called upon me one afternoon a gentleman 
whom I knew at a glance to be a book or 
insurance agent. He was an undersized 
man, but well-formed and remarkably well- 
dressed, closely-shaven, and whose singu- 
larly youthful face was made the more en- 
gaging by a pair of irank and laughing 
eyes. There was that in them which grasped 
me as cordially as did his hand, which I ob- 
served was as small and white as that of a 
lady, and which adhered to my own with a 
curious magnetic warmth. His voice too 
and whole bearing had such an innocent 
and childlike sincerity as won me at once. 
No one could be less intrusive or more re- 
spectful, and during our conversation upon 
general topics I observed that he listened 
most attentively to me and with more than 
his eyes fastened upon mine. ‘‘I will sub- 
scribe for his book whatever it is,’ I mur- 
mured to myself at last. ‘‘If he is an 
insurance agent how can I refuse to take 
out a policy ?”? But he only remarked, as 
after a very pleasant visit he arose to leave, 
“‘Tam pleased to know, sir, that my wife 
desires to unite with the church.” 

‘*Your wife,” I stammered. 

“Yes, sir; Mrs. Clark. My name is 
Colonel Clark. I dare say,” he added with 
the laugh of a school-boy, ‘‘that you have 
heard of me as Coyote Clark. That is only 
their fun. For although Iam not myself a 
Christian, as I regret to say, no man, sir, 
has a deeper respect for religion,’’ and his 
face had taken on the sincerest seriousness. 

That was the way we began our more 
than mutual acquaintance. Every day I 
heard of some fresh rascality of my new 
friend. He was a gambler, was horribly 
profane when enraged, could become more 
thoroughly intoxicated over night and show 
less signs of it next morning than any other 
toper. When crossed in his plans he could 
and did kill his man without a symptom of 
regret for it afterward. It is absurd to sup- 
pose that I liked him notwithstanding all 
this because he named a race horse after 
me. It was a shame, but I did like him. 
Like most men I was born twins, not like 
Chang and Eng, for mine is the innermost 
duality of Jacob and Esau in eternal strife, 
and the hidden Esau in me, shocking as it 
is to confess, sprang forth to greet him 
every time we met, as we very often did. 
It may have been because I had so intense 
a desire to save the man from himself and 
impending doom. ‘“‘ He is sure to be killed 








in the end,’? I urged upon myself; ‘‘he is 
apt to be shot down any moment; what- 
ever he does I will not break with him— 
will do my best to win him over.” 

He gave me every opportunity to do so. 
After a very long probation his wife became 
a member of my church. Not only was she 
a regular attendant, but she brought her 
husband with her. On _ prayer-meeting 
nights, when it was too cold or the rain was 
falling in torrents, whoever else was absent 
it was not Colonel Coyote Clark nor his 
wife. Every child was in the Sunday- 
school. During sermons the Colonel gave 
me his, if not devout, at least undivided 
attention. I met a cordial reception when 
I visited at his house. I was a little sur- 
prised when, on calling one hot August 
evening, twoor three of his youngest chil- 
dren raced in and out of the parlor as 
naked as the hour they were born, but they 
were very beautiful children, and were soon 
hustled off to bed, and the father sat listen- 
ing for 1n hour after, and with sympathetic 
eyes, to all I could urge upon him as to a 
change of life. 

As I knew at the outset, I cannot con- 
dense into limits so brief a tenth of what I 
would like to say of my friend. For, not- 
withstanding everything, I liked him; yes, 
and I like him to this hour! I recall the 
picnic-dinner he gave to the Sunday-school 
in the woods on a bright October day, the 
profuse generosity of the man, then-as 
always, who for some occult reason wore 
a ruffled shirt and was apparently the ideal 
of a refined gentleman. We had to re- 
press and refuse his pecuniary gifts to the 
church. I believe he would have built us 
a new edifice had we allowed it. 

‘And you still think you can make a 
Christian of him?’’ The question was con- 
tinually dashed upon me like cold water, 
and from, it seemed to me, every quarter. 
“T can but try!’ LT always said so, but it 
was with a sinking heart. My friend 
seemed to belong to a wholly different spe- 
cies somehow, always so cordial, so atten- 
tive, so open toconviction, so frankly boyish 
and bright-faced, yet all along, as I 2ould 
not but know, the same unmitigated repro- 
bate. Disasters befell him in quick succes- 
sion. His house was burned down, but he 
tracked the incendiary, killed him and was 
as-cheerful as ever. His favorite son was 
blown up and burned to a crisp in his 
Christmas pyrotechnics. Another son, a 
handsome fellow, accidentally shot and 
killed a young negro with whom he was 
playing. A daughter not fifteen was as- 
sisted out of a back window one midnight 
by a lad not much older, and eloped to be 
married by me some weeks after to her 
abductor. A third son not ten years old 
had his clothes hidden while bathing in the 
river, and searched and found them only to 
take a small revolver out of the pockets, 
run, still naked, after his mischievous 
companion and dangerously wound him. 
Through everything, Colonel Coyote Clark 
remained, as far asI could see, the same 
pleasant-faced, sincere-spoken, innocent- 
mannered and hopelessly wicked despe- 
rado. 

‘Now, is there anything I can do for 
you?” he reined in his horse at my gate one 
morning to ask, looking the picture of a 
cavalier, for he was captain of the Rangers, 
and was off on a scout after the Indians. I 
made a request but forgot all about it until, 
months after, he stopped on his return at 
my gate to give me the ox-hide quiver full 
of arrows, the medicine bag and bow of a 
Comanche. ‘‘He was a big chief,’’ he said, 
‘‘and I picked him off on purpose for you.”’ 

One morning, not long after, I saw him 
on the roof of a burning house helping to 
put out the flames at the peril of his life. 
The next day I heard the rapid cracking 
of revolvers down street. It was a little 
‘difficulty’? he was having, and I hast- 
ened past his dead enemy to find him dying 
on the sidewalk. His face brightened like 
that of a child when he saw me, and he 
gave me the same cordial and sympathetic 
attention as of old to all I had to say. I 
see his boyish and innocent-seeming face 
this moment, as smilingly unconscious of 
what concerned him most as a squirrel, 
without the faculty to care. ‘‘Anyhow I 
fetched him!’ he laughed—and was dead. 

But why is it that I liked him so much, 
so very much more than I do people so very 
much better? Why, oh why és it? 

WiLuiAM M. BAKER 





GOETHE divined much in science by his mar- 
velous but well-governed imagination. He an- 
nounced that it is only the blue rays of the 
spectrum that have the power to bring about 
phosphorescence in bodies capable of yielding 
it; and exact science has just caught up to his 
fancy by furnishing satisfactory proof of his 
statement. 
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Ill 

The swimmer against the waves began 
To strive as a valiant swimmer can. 
Methinks, said the Fool, ’twere no bad plan 
If succor were sent the drowning man! 
To succor a perilled pawn instead, 
The monarch, moving his rook ahead, 
Bowed over the chessmen, white and red, 
Gave Check !—then looked on the lake and 
The boat is lost, the man will drown! [enid, 

O King! beware of’ trifles ! 








The King’s men, when he had slain the boar, 
Strung him aloft on the fisher’s oar, 

And, two behind and two before, 

In triumph bore him along the shore. 

An oar! says the King: ’tis a trifle!—why 
Did the fisher frown and the good wife sigh ? 
A trifle, sire! was the Fool’s reply : 

Then frown or laugh who will: for I, 





Who laugh at all and am only a clown, To the lords and mirthful dames the bard 


Will never more laugh at trifles ! Was trolling his latest song ; the guard 


Were casting dice in the castle yard ; 
And the captains all were drinking hard. 
Then came the chief of the halberdiers, 
And told to the King’s astounded ears: 
An army on every side appears ! 
An army with banners and bows and spears! 





They have gained the wall and surprised the town!... \ 
Our fates are woven of trifles! 















The red usurper reached the throne ; 
The tidings over the realm were blown ; 
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And, flying to alien lands alone 5 
With a trusty few, the King made moan. .... 













fin ‘2 . 
TW XT Aint; 4 A Runner next day leaped down the sand, 
ai re And launched a skiff from the fisher’s strand ; 
wat A For he cried,—An army invades the land! 
The passes are seized on either hand! 





And I must carry my message straight, 

The castle he neared, but the waves were great, 
The fanged rocks foamed like the jaws of Fate; 
And lacking an oar the boat went down 
The Furies laugh at trifles! 





But long and loudly laughed the Clown: 
We broke the oar and the boat went down, 
And so the messenger chanced to drown: 
The messenger lost, we lost the town ; 
And the loss of the town has cost a crown ; 
And all these things are trifles ! 
J. T. TROWBRIDGE. 
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Wuen Captain Thomas Price and his 
companions first smoked or ‘“‘drank’’ to- 
bacco in London, nearly three hundred 
years ago, the people were attracted from 
all quarters to witness the novel spectacle. 


This was subsequent to the year 1586, 
which is generally conceded to be the date 
of the arrival of the ‘‘ Virginian weed”’ in 
England. Its introduction has commonly 
been ascribed to Governor Ralph Lane, but 
to Sir Walter Raleigh properly belongs the 
credit of making the ‘‘savage custom” 
fashionable amongst his countrymen. The 
wealthier smoker of the sixteenth century 
luxuriated in the possession of a silver 
pipe, whilst his poorer neighbor was con- 
tented with a walnut shell and a straw. 
Clay pipes were so rare in those days that 
three or four men often enjoyed a single 
one at the same time, passing it from hand 
to hand around the table. Ina few years, 
however, smoking became so general and 
the demand for cheap pipes increased so 
rapidly that a large number of manufac- 
turers sprung up in various parts of the 
Kingdom. 

Notwithstanding the royal attack made 
against the growing custom in 1603 by that 
**Gentleman called King James, 

In quilted doublet and great trunk breeches, 

Who held in abhorrence tobacco and witches, 
the seventeenth century was the golden 
age of the ‘‘divine weed”’ in Great Britain. 
It was then customary for ladies and 
beaux to puff the fragrant incense at the 
theatre and in the drawing-room, and it 
has been stated by a writer of the time 
that the children when they started to 
school were provided by their mothers 
with little pipes of tobacco, which might 
serve to allay the cravings of hunger 
until they should return, “‘the master 
smoking with them and teaching them 
how to hold their pipes and draw in the 
tobacco.’ 

When Queen Elizabeth occupied the 
throne, pipes were first made by British 
potters. The capacity of the oldest exam- 
ples was scarcely that of a small thimble, 
for the luxury of inhaling the fumes from 
the burning leaves of a narcotic plant was 
a novelty amongst civilized nations, and a 
small quantity of the smoking material 
was sufficient for a single indulgence. The 
Elizabethan pipe was characterized 
by a peculiarly graceful curving * 
of the oblique bowl, 
which was pro- 
vided with a 
broad, flat 
heel, 


upon which it could be placed in an up- 
right position. 

In the seventeenth century the marks, 
initials or entire names of the makers were 
frequently stamped on the bases. Some of 





the most celebrated potters of that era were 
Jones, Mats, James, Darbey, Ranpeck and 
Charles Riggs. The Legg family were well- 
known Broseley pipe-makers, the names 
of Richard, Thomas, John and Ben Legg 
occurring on numerous specimens which 
were produced between the years 1687 and 
1703. Occasionally the date of fabrication 
was impressed in the bowl, furnishing data 
to the antiquary for determining the ages 
of other examples. In rare instances pipes 
bore the names of the places where they 
were made, as in some of the manufactures 
of Taunton, where pipes were made at an 
early period. 

Ben Jonson asserted that the best wares 
made in his day came from Winchester, 
and in one of his plays he very aptly com- 
pared the pipe then in vogue, when inverted, 
to a woodcock’s head, for as the style 
changed with popular fancy the pointed 
spur superseded the flat heel. Bath, New- 
castle and Macclesfield were justly cele- 
brated at one time for their terra-cotta 
pipes, and the first pieces of the famous 
Derby china were fired in an old tobacco- 
pipe oven. 

Amongst the numerous difficulties with 
which the earlier pipe-makers had to con- 
tend in the plying of their trade was witch- 
craft, for the story goes that in the year 1654 
Edward Trible was bewitched by one Diana 
Crosse, an alleged witch, who went to his 
house for fire, after which visit he was 
unable to make pipes to his satisfaction 
for the space of an entire 
month. During the latter 
half of the seventeenth 
century, the scarcity of a 
small copper currency 
was so embarrassing to 
merchants that many 
of them issued pri- 
vate tokens, on 
which they .% 
stamped their 
names and 
advertised 
their busi- 
ness. 


Amongst those circulated by tobacconists 
and pipe-makers was one on which oc- 
curred the inscription, Sam Endon in 
Macklesfeild, his half penny, and on the 
reverse the distich, Welcom you be to trade 
wv me, and also the representation of a 
man smoking a pipe between a roll of 
tobacco and a pair of ‘scales. Another 
with the date 1666 was coined by Daniell 
Fossey, of Dunstable, on the obverse of 
which is pictured a fox running away 
with a goose, between: two pipes and 
a tobacco-roll. A third bears the name 


of William Smallshawe of Bovlton in Lan- 
casheir. 


Ever since 
the time 
when Sir 
Walter Ra- 
leigh, sitting 
in his sum- 
mer-house 
enjoying a 
private pipe, 
was surpris- 
ed by his 
servant who 
dashed a 
tankard of 
ale into his 
face, suppos- 
ing he was 
being con- 
sumed by an 
internal fire, 
celebrities of 
every gene- 
ration have 
patronized 
the custom. 
Some of the 
most promi- 
nent notabilities of the Church and the 
Bench have whiffed and sniffed the ‘‘weed.”’ 
Sir Isaac Newton, Addison, Steele, Charles 
Lamb, Campbell, Moore and Byron were 
addicted to its use. Pope and Swift used 
it in the form of snuff, and Sir Walter 
Scott and Thomas Carlyle were at one 
time great smokers. Kings were not proof 














against the charms of the soothing prac- 
tice, for it is said that George IV indulged 
in an occasional pipe. 

Tobacco-chewing was practiced to a 
limited extent about the time of James I, 
and the ‘fashionable swell” of the day 
sometimes carried about with him in his 
hand a small silver basin which served as 
a receptacle for the liquid. 

Large numbers of early pipes have been 
found at various localities in the British 
Islands. They have been dredged up from 
the bottom of the Thames and the Severn 
where they were dropped by passing boat- 
men; they have been brought up by the 
oyster-fishers off the Eastern coast, found 
in old church-yards and turned up in re- 
moving the foundations of ancient build- 
ings. In the suburbs of London, where 
the victims of the great plagues of 1644 
and 1665 are supposed to have been buried, 
quantities of antique pipes have been dis- 
interred. It is known that tobacco was 
extensively 
used as a 
disinfect- 
ant during 
those terri- 
ble years, 
and that 
the physi- 
cians re- 
commended 


the free 
use of the soveraine weed, 

believing that the families 
of tobacconists and others 
who consumed it were sin- 
gularly: exetipt from disease. 
Many of the nurses and the 
drivers of the dead-carts smoked continu- 
ally, and the quaint Pepys bears evidence 
to the supposed medicinal qualities of the 
plant in his curious diary, where it is re- 
corded, under date of June 7th, 1665, that 
he noticed. in Drury Lane “two or three 
houses marked with a red cross upon the 
doors, and ‘Lord have mercy upon us! writ 
there, which was a sad sight to me, being 
the first of. the kind that to my remem- 
brance I ever saw. It put me in an ill con- 
ception of myself and my smell, so that I 
was forced to buy some roll tobacco, to 
smell to and chaw, which took away my 
apprehension.”’ 

The popular belief in the high antiquity 
of ‘fairy pipes’? is shown in the names 
given to them by the superstitious pea- 
santry. The Irish country people have a 
legend which attributes these curious little 
objects to the Danes, and also to the cluri- 
caunes, or little green men, who are believed 
to have smoked them on festive occasions, 
and in the north of England a superstition 
prevails that the fairy Queen Mab provided 
elfin pipes in profusion for the use of her 
subjects. 

In Holland also, whither the art was car- 
ried from England, smoking-pipes were 
made at an early date. Ancient speci- 
mens have been taken from the earth, 
where they have lain for centuries, and 
some of them have been forced apart by 
the roots of trees which have grown into 
them. An interesting trumpet-shaped ex- 
ample, made of black clay and stamped 
with the characteristic ‘lily’? mark—a 
device used by many generations of Gouda 
potters—was recently discovered in Switz- 
erland. It bears a striking resemblance 
to a certain class of ancient aboriginal 
productions from Canada, Mexico and the 
State of New York, which doubtless form- 
ed the models for some of the first Euro- 
pean designs. 

Amongst the commodities imported by 
theearly English, Dutch and French traders 
for barter with the Indians in the United 
States were thousands of clay tobacco- 
pipes. Many of these, which had been 
smoked during the lives of their savage 
owners, were placed with the latter in their 









































graves after death, where they have been 
found of late years in association with ob- 
jects of native workmanship. Some of the 
smaller of these nicotian relics are identi- 
cal with the ‘‘fairy’’ or ‘“‘elfin pipes’ of 
the seventeenth century, and a few of them 
bear the private marks of British manu- 
facturers. One of these in particular, from 
the State of New York, is marked with 
the letters WS, which there is reason for 
supposing was made by William Small- 
shawe of Bolton. In several parts of Penn- 
sylvania pipes have been found stamped on 
the right sides of the bowls with the name 
of R. Tippet. Two of these were taken 
from an Indian grave in the county of 
Chester, and a third was picked up in a 
field with a medal of George II, near the 
city of Wilkesbarre. Other specimens 
which have been brought toe light are be- 
lieved to be French fabrications, designed 
especially for the American trade. A few 
examples of the latter have been found on 
the sites of old Indian villages or 
plewed up in fields, which still 
retain traces of the red paint with 
which they had at one time been 
decorated. In the State of Mis- 
souri a curious pipe was found 
some years ago buried six feet 
below the surface of the soil. It 
is carved from a dark-colored 
wood in the form of a duck, the 
wings being of copper fastened 
by rivets. The bowl consists of 
the upper portion of a British clay 
pipe of the last century, sunk 

into the back of 

the bird, and was 

doubtless obtain- 

ed in trade from 

the Atlantic coast. 

This specimen be- 

ing of the plat- 

form or ‘‘mound’? 
type was complete 
_in itself and 
was not smoked 
through an addi- 
tional stem. The 
idea was borrowed 
from the most an- 
cient style of tobacco-pipe 
-of which we have any knowledge, 
which has only been found in a few of 
the oldest mounds of the upper and central 
portions of the Mississippi Valley. 

European pipes were probably first in- 
troduced to the United States by the Puri- 
tans, for it is said that the famed Miles 
Standish brought over with him in the May 
Flower ‘‘a little iron affair of about the 
size and shape of a common clay pipe,”’ 
which he smoked to the day of his death, 
and which was in all probability of Dutch 
origin. 

As the capacity of the tobacco-pipe in- 
creased in England, and attention was 
turned to the more elaborate ornamenta- 
tion of the bowls, many of the best known 
potters.of the last century, including the 
famous Josiah Wedgwood, lavished their 
ceramic skill on porcelain pipes of great 
beauty and value. The factories at Etru- 
ria published a number of patterns deco- 
rated with classical figures and historical 
scenes, and some of the Staffordshire pot- 
teries produced a large variety of fanciful 
and grotesque pipe designs caricaturing 
illustrious personages, and representing an 
endless number of objects both natural 
and-monstrous. From Ashby-de-la-zouch, 
Brompton, Swansea, Worcester and Chel- 
sea came enameled earthenware moilded in 
imitation of old women, serpents, dragons, 
monkeys and crocodiles. . Numbers of ex- 
amples were fashioned with convolute 
stems, some of them provided with mani- 
fold bowls—one for each day in the week 
—and painted with the most brilliant 
colors. 

A few of these old productions are still 
to be met with in some of the Staf- 
fordshire villages, where they have been 
carefully handed down from father to 
son for generations. It was during the 
reign of Queen Anne that smoking reach- 
ed’ its greatest height in the British 
islands. 

From America the custom has spread to 
the farthest corners of the earth, and it is 
probable that- the original models for the 
‘*fairy pipe’? were taken into England by 
the Indians who accompanied Raleigh’s 
expedition on the homeward voyage in 
1586, as King James I, in his renowned 
Counterblaste to Tobacco, asserted that the 
practice of smoking ‘‘ was neither brought 
in by king, great conqueror, nor learned 
doctor of physick. With the report of a 
great discovery for a conquest, some two 
or three savage men were brought in, to- 
gether with this savage custom.” 

E. A. BARBER. 
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OUR SOCIETY. 


Louise Cuanocer Mouton 


THE VALUE AND SIGNIFICANCE OF 
ETIQUETTE. 

Ovr American society is possibly more 
in need of a frec discussion of etiquette and 
of social customs than any other in the 
world. 

In a country where fortunes are rapidly 
made or lost ; where the canal-boat boy may 
aspire one day to become Chief Magistrate, 
and the daughter of any fortunate man who 
strikes oil may presently be called upon to 
entertain the highest social magnates, it is 
more essential to think and write about the 
laws by which good society is governed 
than in a different civilization where it is 
the rare exception when a man rises be- 
yond the condition in which he was born— 
and those who are born with a gold spoon 
in their mouths are also born to an inalien- 
able inheritance of good training and good 
manners. 

It is a fine thing to be a gentleman or a 
lady at heart, yet even that may co-exist 
with a want of social culture that shall 
make one objectionable in the very society 
to which he might be intellectually and 
morally near of kin. 

It is idle to talk as if mere conventional 
forms were trifles, for each one of them is 
the outgrowth of some real need, the off- 
spring of social converience wedded to 
habit. How the corner of a card shall be 
turned down, for instance, is not unimport- 
ant when you remember that it saves the 
writing of a message, and that the writing 
of innumerable messages becomes a burden 
to a person of large acquaintance. 

If Civil law is the outgrowth of regard 
for other people’s rights, Social law is 
equally the outgrowth of regard for other 
people’s feelings and convenience. It is 
kindliness and good-will and the desire to 
be agreeable codified, and a system of so 
much importance cannot be unworthy of 
consideration. 

But etiquette for Hottentots is one thing, 
and for sensible English-speaking people 
is quite another. It is hardly necessary to 
tell any of the latter not to eat with their 
knives or not to swallow their soup noisily. 
Yet there are a thousand little intricacies of 
conventional good-breeding that do not 
come untaught; and while there are still 
people left who are not too well-bred to 
laugh at their neighbors, there will be sen- 
sitive souls who will shrink from this small 
social humiliation as one shrinks from a 
blow. It is true that no-gaucherie they 
could commit would be so great an offense 
against the real spirit and essence of good- 
breeding as the scornful smile that curls 
that supercilious lip—yet the smile hurts 
all the same. 

I have seen a simple-minded girl who had 
been brought up in some retired country 
town of New England suffer actual tor- 
tures on being set down for the first time 
at a sumptuously appointed dinner-table, 
lest she should make some mistake. To 
such a girl what a blessing would have been 
areal friend who was willing to solve all 
her doubts, answer her questions and make 
her at ease with herself inadvance. Per- 
haps the next best thing to such a friendly 
counsellor would have been some book or 
paper which discussed social questions in a 
sensible and helpful manner, and that fore- 
warned its readers against any serious 
solecisms. 

The very essence of good manners is self- 
possession, and self-possession is another 
name for self-forgetfulness. That is to say, 
one must be so innately sure of not offend- 
ing against the recognised laws of society 
that one needs not even to recall them, and 
thus is able to give that quick and sympa- 
thetic attention to what is passing which 
makes the difference between an agreeable 
man or woman and one who is not so. 

The late Dr. George Ripley was wont to 
say that the secret of being agreeable incon- 
versation was to be hospitable to the ideas 
of others. He affirmed that some people 
only half listened to you, because they 
were considering, even while you spoke, 
with what fine words, what wealth of wit 
they should reply, and they began to speak 
almost before your sentence had died from 
your lips. Those people, he said, might be 
brilliant, witty, dazzling, but never could 
they be agreeable. You do not love to 
talk tothem. You feel that they are im- 
patient for their turn to come and that they 
have no hospitality toward your thoughts 
—none of that gentle friendliness which 
asks your idea in and makes much of it. 
This want of hospitality to other people’s 
ideas has often its root in egotism, but it is 


equally apt to be the growth of a secret 
want of self-confidence—a fear that one will 
not be ready to take one’s own part well— 
an uneasy self-consciousness which makes 
real, sympathetic attention to the ideas of 
others impossible. 

The secret of the agreeableness of the 
people who have passed their lives in good 
society is that they are so sure of their own 
ground they have no need to occupy them- 
selves with what they themselves shall say 
or do. Their breeding is like the perfume 
of a flower—it surrounds them like an at- 
mosphere and distinguishes them’ from 
wayside weeds without an effort. But how 
shall one attain it who was not to the man- 
ner born. 

First and above all, I think, by knowing 
exactly what the codes of society are ; then, 
sure of not offending in trifles, they will 
have time to acquire the happy atmosphere 
of the society they frequent. Being neighbor 
to the rose they will not long remain with- 
out some breath of her fragrance. 

To discuss the etiquette of every-day life 
—the whole sphere of social relations—will 
be the object of this small section of ‘‘OuR 
ConTINENT.”? I shall aim to give only 
simple and practical rules, such as are 
founded on good sense and on the customs 
of good society. Minute technicalities vary 
in different countries, and even in different 
cities of the same country. Forms conve- 
nient and indeed indispensable in town 
would be out of place in the country, but 
these are only slight matters of detail. The 
broad general laws which govern society 
are the same everywhere, and she who is 
well-bred in Philadelphia or in Boston could 
not.be ill-bred in New York or in London. 

The free discussion of all matters con- 
nected with etiquette is my purpose, and 
as discussion implies some one with whom 
to discuss, questions and criticisms are cor- 
dially invited from all quarters. 

Everything has at least two sides. There 
is much to be said in defense of social codes 
purely American—and much on the other 
hand to commend the severer regulations 
of other countries. The advocates of ex- 
treme punctiliousness have a claim to be 
heard as well as those who believe in sim- 
plifying society to the last degree consistent 
with good taste. We must speak of con- 
versation as a fine art, of methods of en- 
tertaining, of suitability in dress, of that 
general fitness of things which makes a 
man or woman, who is cultivated both 
socially and intellectually, such a com- 
panion as never offends but always delights 
us, and is therefore always welcome. If, 
at the end, we can come to so clear an idea 
of what the canons of good society exact, 
that the reader who should have grown up 
in the remote solitude of some country 
neighborhood would feel herself as well 
grounded in her etiquette as in her arith- 
metic, I should at least have succeeeded in 
what I desire to accomplish. The subject 
is a broad one. It involves the courtesies 
of home, the deference due to our elders 
and our superiors, the gentle toleration 
which makes serene allowance for the 
young or the untaught, the relations be- 
tween men and women, whether as friends 
or lovers, the need and duty of chaperons, 
the subject of correspondence in all its 
branches—the whole round, in short, of 
daily living. It is practically inexhaustible, 
because life with all its changes and modi- 
fications renews itself forever. 


THE catalogue of ‘‘The Etching Club,” 
of New York, which has sent in some three 
hundred etchings for exhibition at the fif- 
teenth annual exhibition of the Water-Color 
Society, is designed not so much for sale as 
for a permanent record of work for 1881. 
The edition is limited to one thousand 
copies, and contains eight original etchings. 
Nothing gives stronger evidence of the ad- 
vance of American art than the quality of 
work, not only in this field but in the com- 
paratively new one of water-colors, repre- 
sented this year by over a thousand pictures, 
many of which fully equal the best English 
work. Water-colors have ceased to mean 
washiness or weakness, and are growing 
more and more in popular favor, this favor 
being more discriminating than of old, and 
meaning also a positive knowledge, the pos- 
sibility of which had been denied usin any 
immediate future. 








HarRIson AINSWORTH, who died recently 
at the age of seventy-seven, had outlived 
all his contemporaries in literature, and 
though the author of thirty-four successfui 
novels died a comparatively poor man. 
His recollections ranging over more than 
half a century will be issued in the course 
of the year, and are said to be of deepest 
interest.. 


A GLORIOUS RABBIT-HUNT. 





ONE morning not long ago several Plain- 
ville boys who had a habit of stopping on 
their way to school to see the morning train 
arrive from the city were made very in- 
dignant, and not for the first time either, 
by the appearance of half a dozen city 
sportsmen with guns, who had come up to 
track rabbits over the snow. Not that the 
boys cared for rabbits, for they didn’t; 
rabbit-skins did not bring a penny in the 
market, and the boys’ mothers not only 
refused to have rabbits cooked for the 
table, but they did not even think them 
good enough to give to the poor. But 
Plainville rabbits belonged to Plainville 
people, and not to strangers in the city. 

“‘T'll tell you how we can stop it, boys,” 
said Joe Grant, as he and three other boys 
crept slowly along to the school-house. 
‘*Let’s go rabbit-hunting ourselves every 
fair day until there isn’t a rabbit left in 
the township; then we can laugh in our 
sleeves whenever we see these city fellows 
coming into town with their guns and 
game-bags.”’ 

‘*Good !”? exclaimed Frank Parks ; ‘‘but 
when can we do it except on Saturdays ?”’ 

‘‘And what with??? asked Ned Whifile. 
‘*We haven’t guns, you know.” 

““We can go out for a couple of hours 
before school every morning,’’ replied Joe. 
‘*As for something to shoot with, I can hit 
a mark as big as a rabbit at thirty yards 
with my bow and arrow.”’ 

“And I,”? said Harry Deveraux, ‘‘ have 
a glass tube to blow steel-pointed darts 
through, you know.”’ 

“I’m a good shot with a stone,’’ said 
Ned. 

‘* Father lets me fire his old brass pistol 
on Fourth of July,”’ said Frank, ‘‘and I 
guess he’d let me fire shot out of it if he 
were at home, if he knew it was to be 
done in defense of the rights of the town. 
His grandfather fought at Lexington, you 
know.”’ 

“All right, then,”’ said Joe. ‘‘ Let’s start 
at six o’clock to-morrow morning ; the rab- 
bits will be up and looking for breakfast 
before we are. We can meet at Widger’s 
big oak tree on the Rock Ridge road, go 
half way around town, through the fields 
in less than two hours, and get home, take 
breakfast and reach school by nine. Is it 
a bargain ?” 

“Yes,” said all of the other boys, and 
they talked the matter over until they 
reached school, and again at the morning 
recess, as well as at noon, during the after- 
noon recess and after school, parting at 
last with an interchange of injunctions to 
be roused by their families’ servants at 
half past five. 

Joe Grant, with his bow and three best 
arrows, was at Widger’s big oak tree be- 
fore six o’clock next morning, and Frank 
Parks, coming from another part of the 
town, arrived on time; but both boys 
waited at least a quarter of an hour for 
Ned Whiffle, and even then Ned had to 
confess that he had forgotten to provide 
himself: with stones. Some more precious 
moments were wasted in kicking the snow 
from the edge of the macadamized road 
and loosening stones that were not too 
small but just small enough. By this time 
Harry Deveraux arrived, and the boys 
leaped a fence and followed its inner line 
ata rapid rate m search of a rabbit’s 
track. 

They soon found one and trotted beside 
it toward a gully full of low shrubs. As 
they reached the edge of the little hill 
above the gully Frank exclaimed, ‘‘ There 
he is !”’ 

And there he was sure enough—a fine 
buck rabbit nibbling buds from a shrub as 
peacefully as if there was not a boy within 
a thousand miles. ‘‘ Whiz,’? went Harry’s 
dart, Joe’s bowstring twanged, a stone flew 
rapidly across the snow, Frank’s father’s 
brass pistol roared gloriously, and away 
went that rabbit across the gully and up 
the opposite hillside, as if he had suddenly 
heard that some farmer’s cabbage hole was 
open in that direction. 

For an instant the boys looked at one 
another in surprise, but Joe exclaimed : 
‘‘He must have been hit; let’s get him !”’ 
and dashed after the rabbit followed by the 
other boys. Gaining the opposite hill and 
turning his ankle on the way, Joe saw the 
rabbit in another field about a quarter of a 
mile away and still running ; looking back- 
ward he saw Frank and Ned at his heels, 
but Harry, who was fatand rather clumsy, 
was on the ground and in difficulties with 
a running briar vine ; when finally he arose 
he displayed a bloody nose and two eyes 
full of tears. 

‘Come on, cry-baby !”? shouted Joe in 
the most heartless way in the world. Harry 


came and explained that he was not crying 
about his nose, but because in falling he 
had broken his darling glass dart-blower 
square in two, but Frank cheered him by 
explaining that now he had two dart-blow- 
ers instead of one. It was hurriedly deter- 
mined that it would not pay to follow the 
fleeing rabbit who now was out of sight, 
so search at once began for another track. 

Fortune favored them within five min- 
utes, for they came upon two tracks almost 
parallel, Joe and Frank followed one and 
Ned and Harry the other, Harry mopping 
his nose and eyes with his handkerchief 
until soon his face looked like that of an ap- 
pallingly savage Apache Indian. The tracks 
soon diverged, descending along the two 
sides of a small barren spur that jutted out 
toward a swampy flat. Pretty soon Harry 
and Ned heard Frank’s pistol and hoped 
he had missed fire, because they wanted to 
kill the first rabbit. Their track led them 
beyond the spur and to a swampy thicket 
as large as a city square; from the centre 
of it rose a dead tree or two.” Ned peered 
in as far as he could see the track but 
he saw no rabbit; Harry eagerly stum- 
bled farther around the thicket, heard a 
noise, looked in, saw something that looked 
like a rabbit, put his tube to his lips and 
blew a mighty blast. In an instant. he 
heard a strange sound, half scream, half 

oan. 

‘*T’ve hit him !”’ exclaimed Harry to Ned, 
who joined him just then, ‘but I never 
knew before that rabbits could make such 
a noise.” 

““Give him another shot—put the poor 
creature out of his misery,’’ suggested Ned, 
but then both boys heard Joe’s voice ex- 
claiming : 

**Stop that, will you? ‘You’ve shot me 
in the foot.’’ . 

‘Oh, dear!’ groaned Harry, as Joe came 
plunging out of the thicket, and yet Harry 
hoped that Joe had been hurt badly enough 
to ery, so that he could be called ‘‘cry- 
baby.”? But he hadn’t; his eyes were full 
of fire instead of tears, and it was not 
until Joe had explained that he had been 
crawling through the bushes on his hands 
and knees, in search of an arrow that he 
had fired at a rabbit that ran in on the 
other side, and Harry had explained by lift- 
ing his own foot, that the upturned sole of 
a shoe does not look unlike a rabbit, that 
good feeling was restored. Even then, Joe 
wanted it distinctly understood that he was 
badly hurt, so the boys sympathized with 
him, and he sat down in the snow and took 
off his shoe and stocking. When he found 
that the leather of the shoe had protected 
his foot so that the wound was only about 
as big as a pin-prick, and on the outer edge 
of the foot, where the skin is very thick 
and arteries and nerves quite scarce, he 
looked very sheepish, and replaced his 
stocking so quickly that he neglected to 
knock the snow from it. 

Harry, who thought that he had never 
been so tired before in alt his life, proposed 
that the party should surround the thicket 
and wait until the rabbits came out again, 
but Joe and Ned voted him down. As for 
Frank, Joe did not know what he had shot 
or where he was, so one after another the 
boys whistled and shouted the various 
signals peculiar to boys, but heard no re- 
sponse. 

‘*As likely as not he’s following a rabbit 
that he thinks he’s hit,” said Joe; ‘‘you 
never know what Frank Parks will do 
when he’s excited. Don’t let’s waste any 
more time; here goes for another track 
and better luck.’? So saying, Joe dashed 
off, with Ned and Harry close behind him. 

It really seemed as if alt the rabbits in 
the country were out for a walk that morn- 
ing, for soon the boys came to a place 
where several tracks crossed. Each boy 
selected a track for himself, and started off 
in tremendous earnest, for Joe suggested 
that they must already have consumed 
more than half their time. 

Joe soon came within view of his rabbit, 
and fortunately the animal was sitting in 
a contemplative attitude as if wondering 
where he should go in search of a break- 
fast. Joe thought the shot rather a long 
one to venture, but he did not dare risk 
his chances by trying to get closer, so he 
drew his arrow back to the very head, 
when suddenly the string snapped. Joe 
said something that his father would not 
have approved of, but the rabbit did not 
hear him; then Joe, who was a cautious 
fellow and always prepared for accidents, 
took a fresh string from his pocket, re- 
strung his bow, and again drew his arrow 
back for a long shot ; but this time it was 
the bow itself that broke, splitting from 
the notch at one end in such a way as to 
be forever worthless. 

While Joe had been coming to grief, 
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Harry was plodding along in his slow but 
comfortable way, thinking of nothing in 
particular except the breakfast that he 
wished he had eaten before he started, 
when his own rabbit jumped up from be- 
side a log so near that Harry was just 
about to step over it. Harry stopped short 
and exclaimed ‘‘ Dear me !”? by which time 
the rabbit had covered about forty yards 
and was speeding on toward the brook. 
Harry blew dart after dart, all of which 
fell short and lost themselves in the snow. 
Then Harry, for whom excitement could 
do a great deal, broke into a run, shrewd- 
ly calculating that the animal would be 
stopped by the brook and might double on 
its own tracks. But no; the rabbit disap- 
peared at the edge of the brook, re-ap- 
peared on the other side, and ran into a 
hollow stump. ‘‘Hurrah!”’ shouted Harry ; 
“that means that the brook is frozen!” 
And so it was, for when Harry reached it 
that brook’s surface was as smooth and 
white as a level road under the snow. 
Harry dashed upon it, right in the rabbit’s 
tracks ; the ice bent a little under him, but 
the opposite bank was not six steps away. 
Suddenly he slipped, then he fell, then he 
regained his feet, but in water knee-deep, 
and he slowly sank several inches deeper— 
it seemed to him several feet. He plunged 
and struggled and broke his way through 
the ice to the shore, but when he struck 
terra firma he found that he had left one 
shoe somewhere in the muddy bottom of 
the brook. This was too dreadful, for oply 
a week before he had promised his father, 
who had none too’ much money, that he 
would be more careful of shoes in the fu- 
ture. The idea of wading into the brook 
and searching for the lost shoe was terri- 
fying, but love for his father made Harry 
equal to it, so he groped in the bottom 
unsuccessfully until his arms were nearly 
frozen and covered with mud beside. Then 
he went home crying. By the time he had 
explained to his mother and been scolded 
and changed his clothes and eaten his 
breakfast, he remembered that he had not 
looked in the hollow stump for the rabbit. 
Somehow, though, he did not go back to 
do it. 

As for Ned, he followed the track that 
he had selected until he found himself on 
the farther side of the thicket in which 
Harry had shot Joe. Suddenly he came 
upon a boy’s footprints and a drop or two 
of blood. Ha! evidently Frank with his 
pistol had shot a rabbit! Just then the 
‘first bell’? of school, which rang at a 
quarter before nine, sounded tk ough the 
clear morning air, and Ned determined 
that as it was time to hurry back anyhow 
and go without breakfast in order not to 
be reported late, he might as well follow 
Frank’s footprints with the chance of over- 
taking him and seeing his rabbit. 

So Ned hurried along, and as he ap- 
proached the second house after reaching 
the high road he saw Frank coming out. 
He had no rabbit, but he did have a ban- 
daged hand ina sling, and on Ned’s asking 
for an explanation Frank said : 

‘*The pistol burst and broke one of my 
fingers. Farmer Jones’ wife did it up for 
me. Father always said that the old brass 
pistol wasn’t safe with shot. I wish I ever 
could get sense enough to remember what- 
ever father says.” 

Joe reached school hungry, breathless 
and very red in the face, about half a min- 
ute after the last stroke of the last bell, 
and Ned joined him two minutes later. 
Harry did not appear until the afternoon 
session, and Frank was absent for a week. 
The results of the trip summed briefly were 
as follows : 

Lost recesses for a day, two; ditto for a 
week (Harry’s), one; bloody noses, one ; 
turned ankles, one; wounded feet, one; 
empty stomachs until noon, two; broken 
bowstrings, one; broken bows, one; lost 
darts, seven ; broken glass tube, one; lost 
shoe, one; bursted pistols, one; broken 
finger, one; rabbits caught, none; dis- 
gusted boys, four. 

The grand systematic movement in de- 
fense of the right of the township toits own 
native rabbits has not been followed up 
with that persistency and vigilance that 
are the attributes of all true patriotism. 
Joe, Frank, Ned and Harry have since seen 
many a party of city sportsmen alight from 
trains at the Plainville station, but the 
worst they ever said was : 

‘IT hope they’ll have the same luck 
that we did,’’ and the reader must admit 
that no unkinder wish could possibly be 
offered. 

And yet when either of the boys tells the 
story of their unsuccessful morning he is 
certain to say : 

‘*That was A GLORIOUS rabbit-h unt !” 

JOHN HasBerton. 


ASSOCIATIONS FOR RURAL IM- 
PROVEMENT. 

REMARKABLE progress has recently been 
made in rural improvement. Here and 
there a single association to promote village 
improvement was long since formed. But 
systematic efforts to multiply these associa- 
tions are of recent origin. Such efforts have 
been most persistently made in Connecti- 
cut, A dozen years ago the Superintend- 
ent of Schools in Connecticut offered to 
“lecture on this subject, without charge 
either for services or expenses, in any town 
in the State.”’ For a time the offer met no 
response, and even for three years few invi- 
tations were received. The project was 
‘*chimerical ’’ and “‘sentimental.’’ That 
it would encounter misapprehension and 
ridicule, I predicted. Though always con- 
fident that results would ultimately reverse 
such first impressions, the change came 
sooner than I expected, and now this work 
commands the sympathy and co-operation 
of the wisest and best men of the State. 
Governor Bigelow, in his message to the 
legislature in January last, expressed his 
high appreciation of what had been done in 
this direction, and strongly commended 
this movement as ‘‘ worthy of all support.”’ 
A prominent New York paper then said, in 
reference to this advocacy of rural im- 
provement in his inaugural address: ‘‘Gov- 
ernor Bigelow has taken the lead of other 
States in this matter, and has set a noble 
example to them all.”’ 

Though no part of my official duties, but 
only a by-play, or rather a volunteer avo- 
cation, in addition to my proper vocation, 
my interest in this work grows with years 
and results. Over fifty associations for Rural 
Improvement have been organized in Con- 
necticut. I have also aided in forming over 
one hundred such associations in the other 
New England, Middle, and Western States. 
This movement has worked its way across 
the continent. Thriving associations are 
doing their beneficent work in Minnesota, 
Kansas, California, and indeed in almost 
every Northern State. The associations in 
Berkley and Santa Barbara, in California, 
are now initiating a movement which ‘in 
five years will be likely to attract the 
attention of the entire State—for this work 
is contagious. One example makes another. 
The grand example of Berkley cannot fail 
to make many others. With our returning 
prosperity there is already a growing and 
wide-spread movement to adorn and im- 
prove our country towns. Far more has 
been accomplished the last season than in 
any former year. The matter can no longer 
be treated as a fine theory or mere experi- 
ment. The man who asks for the practical 
tests can be pointed to many towns where 
these associations have manifestly done 
great good in cultivating public spirit, 
quickening social and intellectual life, fra- 
ternizing the people, improving the sanitary 
conditions, enhancing the value of real 
estate, and increasing the charm and attrac- 
tions of domestic life. Gratifying as are 
the results already achieved, they are a mere 
beginning compared with what ought to be 
and will surely be when the subject is fully 
appreciated. While grateful that something, 
however humble, has lately been accom- 
plished in all the towns of Connecticut, 
especially around the homes and grounds of 
our citizens, this effort should not be slack- 
ened till an efficient association is formed 
in every township. It has long been my 
aim to improve the homes and home life of 
our people, and to help them realize that 
the highest privilege and central duty of 
life is the creation of happy homes. The 
best product of Christian culture is a re- 
fined and happy home. 

Every influence should be combined to 
foster home attachments. Patriotism itself 
hinges on the domestic sentiments. When 
one’s home—like that now hallowed ground 
at Mentor—becomes the Eden of taste and 
interest and joy and love, those healthful 
local ties are formed which bind him first 
and most to the spot he has embellished, 
and then to his town, county, state, and 
country. Whatever adorns one’s home and 
ennobles his domestic life strengthens his 
love of country and nurtures all the better 
elements of his nature. On the other hand, 
the nomad, with no local attachments, can 
have no patriotism. As content in one 
place as in another, and truly happy no- 
where, he is like a tree planted in a tub, 
portable indeed, but at the expense of 
growth and strength. ‘‘To Adam Para- 
dise was home ; to the good among his de- 
scendants home is Paradise,”’ is an old saw, 
fit to be ever new in its realization, like 
Goethe’s saying, ‘‘He is happiest, be he 
king or peasant, who finds his happiness at 
home.” 

B. G. NorTHROP. 


~ ART OF ADORNMENT. 


Eorrep sy - - Kate Fievco 


SHOP MANNERS—A REALISTIC STUDY. 

In an evil hour I was lured to a shop 
where I was assured cheapness prevailed. 
The shop was very crowded, very noisy and 
atmospherically poisonous. I wanted a dol- 
la¥’s worth of letter paper and discovered 
that the great advantage in patronizing 
this particular shop was thatI could buy my 
paper for ninety-nine cents. The saving of 
one cent has wonderful attractions for cer- 
tain formations of brain. There are women 
who will spend twenty cents on the ele- 
vated railroad, or ten cents in car or omni- 
bus for the purpose of saving one cent on 
a yard. This sort of economy fills the in- 
telligent New Zealander with amazement 
and causes him to acknowledge the supre- 
macy of our great republic. 

The young lady who condescended to 
wait upon me was an honor to her sex. I 
call her ‘‘lady’’ because she calls herself 
so—proof positive that she is a lady. There 
are no women in this country, consequently 
there are no saleswomen. Our laundress 
is a washerlady, and our seamstress is a 
lady who sews by the day. Our cook is 
the lady in the basement and our sales- 
women are salesladies. Soon there will be 
no men, and we shall eventually invoke the 
aid of young elevator gentlemen. If call- 
ing human beings by fine names made them 
fine, what lessons in manners we could 
give the universe ! 

The cheap young lady sniffed at me as 
though I were a creature too base for con- 
sideration, and entertained an appreciative 
public by humming a popular air. In the 
course of time she deigned to put before 
the woman standing beside mea parcel and 
change, which were taken by my neighbor, 
who at once departed. 


On hummed the cheap young lady 
In a most insulting way 


until I ventured to ask for my package. 

Cheap Young Lady (in a drawling tone). 
What did you buy? 

I. You surely should know what I 
bought—writing paper. 

The cheap young lady ceased to hum, 
and even became languidly solicitous. She 
disappeared and on returning spake. 

C. Y. L. The lady next you took your 
paper and change and I think it was very 
wrong of her. 

JI. Had you attended to your business 
she never would have had an opportunity 
to take what belonged to another. I gave 
you a three-dollar bill. Return it to me. 

The cheap young lady turned pale. After 
all, though a woman, I was not a worm to 
be trodden upon. 

C. Y. L. You must wait until the Floor 
Walker comes round. 

I waited. The Floor Walker consumed 
ten minutes in ‘‘coming round.” Then 
the cheap young lady reappeared with a 
three-dollar bill which she flung at me. 
Thanking her humbly for the great favor 
conferred, I retired. I had breathed bad 
air for twenty minutes, had been pounded 
in the back by eager humanity, had been 
insulted, and I emerged, without paper, an 
irritated and a wiser woman. 

Upon unfolding my short but moving tale 
to other women who have the misfortune 
to be born intoa world where clothes are de 
rigeur and shopping necessary, my sorrow- 
ing ears heard of experiences in the light of 
which my own paled its fire. Then I asked 
questions of myself. 

I. Why are shop manners in America 
the worst in the world? 

Myself. Because the employés are gene- 
rally of the humblest origin and are too 
ignorant toappreciate the virtue of courtesy. 

I. Employés in Europe are of equally 
humble birth. 

Myself. True, but Italians and French, 
for example, are born superficially cour- 
teous. An Italian nobleman bas no better 
manners than an Italian cook. In England 
caste makes employés subservient rather 
than civil. The effect of democracy upon 
vulgar men and women is to inflate them 
with the idea of equality—an equality 
which they attempt to assert by treating 
their superiors in station as no better than 
themselves. 

Myself. What is the remedy? 

I. Education will eventually make us a 
polite nation. Self-interest ought to do so. 
As honesty is the best policy so is courtesy, 
and those shop-keepers who bear this fact 
in mind will thrive the most. 

Myself. Tt is all very well to fall back 
upon edueation and self-interest, but neither 
avails at present. The next generation may 
possibly repose upor. education. As for 


self-interest, many persons in business are 
too narrow to see what is likely to pay best. 
Propose some speedier remedy. " 

I. Well; then, there is public opinion. 
So long as customers submit to insult they 
will be insulted. A river does not rise 
higher than its source. I do not assert 
that 

** Who drives fat oxen must himself be fat, *’ 
but if Americans care to deserve the repu- 
tation of being well-mannered, they will 
punish ill-breeding in shops by spending 
their money elsewhere. 





NOTES ON DRESS. 


THE favorite materials for ball dresses are 
striped brocaded gauzes, algeriennes, silver- 
striped tulles and semi-diaphanous and gauzy 
stuffs of silk, wool or cotton. Striped moiré 
and moiré of every variety of water and also 
plush, brocade or damassé are combined with 
gauzes. 

Ball dresses of white or of one color are pre- 
ferred to those composed of contrasting colors. 

White, cream, pale rose and sky-blue nun’s 
veiling, cashmere and chudda cloths make 
lovely, inexpensive ball and reception dresses 
when combined with moiré, plush, satin or bro- 
cade of the same color and shade. 

Ball costumes are short in skirt, unless the 
wearer has passed the age of dancing. Paris 
has set this sensible fashion. 

The dancing boot is eclipsed by the dancing 
slipper. 

Pale blue, rose pink, eau de Nil, pale green- 
ish blue and copper shades are the prevailing 
evening colors. Mauve has been reinstated in 
favor, and pale heliotrope shades are also worn 
under the gaslight. 

Pearl and crystal bead embroideries and orna- 
ments adorn many of the richest evening cos- 
tumes, while all kinds of lace, especially 
Spanish, are popular. 

Ball corsages are low or square with indefi- 
nable sleeves. The corsage mey be round and 
belted or pointed back and front. 

Reception and dinner dresses to be in high 
fashion must be trained. 

Satin merveilleux retains its place as a favorite 
evening material, especially when combined with 
moiré or plush, or both. 

Bouquets of large roses or other flamboyant 
flowers are worn directly in front of the corsage. 
Similar flowers of less size adorn the hair. 

Panier draperies and high-back draperies ob- 
trude in evening costumes. Some of these 
paniers are merely deep puffs of tulle or gauze 
curving out from each side of the long point of 
a satin bodice. The bottom of the panier is 
finished with an upturned revers of embroidered 
tulle or gauze. 

As there is nothing new under the sun, there 
reappears the farthingale, with long points and 
puffed out paniers. So too is there a return 
of berthas and of Grecian folds crossing the 
bosom diagonally. 

A lovely ball dress lately made at the Co- 
operative Dress Association (Limited) is of 
white satin and silver-striped gauze broché. 
The short skirt is of white satin, with two 
pleated flounces of the same on the bottom. 
Each flounce is four inches wide, and from 
under the lowest peeps the edge of a Burano 
lace balayeuse. The tablier and hip draperies 
are formed of the giiuze looped low on one side 
and high on the other and in the back. Large 
crystal, pearl and silver-bead ornaments, with 
cords and tassels, fasten the draperies at the 
points where they are caught up to form the 
paniers and tablier. The low Grecian corsage 
is of striped gauze broché with a bertha of 
Spanish lace and ruffles of the same in lieu of 
sleeves.. It is pointed back and front, and laces 
behind with silver cords terminating in pearl 
and crystal bead tassels. 

Gloves or- mitts should match ball-dresses in 
color and shade, or should be creamy white. 
Extra long are de rigeur. 

An exquisite sortie de bal is of white plush lined 
with quilted white satin. It is in long dol- 
man shape with a satin-lined Arab hood, and 
elbow-sleeves of shirred satin. Spanish lace 
and white crystal bead fringes are used in 
trimming. 

Another opera-cloak or sertie de bal is of 
white China silk with white silk embroideries 
in Chinese designs, a dash of color here and 
there in the embroideries giving life and charac- 
ter to the ensemble, without in the least detract- 
ing from the purity of effect. The lining is 
of quilted silk. The oriental sleeves and collar 
are finished with rich white silk fringes, cords 
and tassels. 

Sorties de bal of white brocade, damassé and 
plain satin merveilleux are bordered effectively 
with white coney bands. 

Pale gold opera-wraps of satin and damassé 
are trimmed with gold and silver fringes beaded 
with white coney bands. 

Ball slippers are of the color of the dress. 
They are frequently embroidered in gold, silver 
and beads. 

Yellow kid mousquetaire gloves reaching 
above the elbow are frequently worn with white, 
blue or rose-pink evening dresses. 

A beautiful evening toilet of red satin and 
plush is fastened up the front with ruby buttons 
in filigree gold setting. The linings are of apri- 
cot satin. 

A new evening blue called ‘‘azuline’’ is in 
vogue. 
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IN LIGHTER VEIN. 


Max Avever 





A VOICE. 
In the dusk, within my chamber, I sat and sadly 
‘o’er life’s ‘problems with my hand upon 
my brow. 
**When,’’ I asked, 
and ress me ?*’ 


A voice from bry window, shrill and piercing, 
aziswered ‘‘ Now!’ 


Thrilled and startled by the answer, coming from.an 
unknown 7. ~, 
I said again: ‘‘If ing is in store, oh tell me how 
lease will come, and joy and peace? Say, when, 
when will it be??’ 
a the open casement promptly came the 
answer ‘‘ N-n-now !*’ 
Half in fear and half in frenzy, for methought the 
being mocked me, 
: **Unlock the mystery of my fate, or else I 


vow 
To curse thee fo. thy falseness. Tell me when I shall 
have blessing. *’ 
The weird, shrill voice responded still, as ever, only 
** N-n-ow-w !*? . 
To my feet I sprang in anger, flinging wide the case- 
ment shutter : 
**Djinn 
th 


‘*will adverse fortune cease to 


!’’ I shrieked, ‘‘or devil, or angelic being, 


ou 
Shalt say when peace -will come and joy to calm my 
troubled spirit !°’ 
The cat upon the moonlit shed below responded 
** N-a-0w-w-w !** 


PLANTATION PROVERBS. 


—DnriIveE out de dreamin’ dog. 

—Muicury few horses fits a barley-patch. 

—NoppIn’ nigger gives de ash-cake a chill. 

—Don’r fall out wid de pot wat cook de 
um. : 

—FiIGHTIN’ nigger ain'tfar fum de calla- 

—OLE cloze better go 

—Yow kin see mo 
bears. 

—Saort stirrups en a do’-back hoss. 

—Micury good sheep w’at’s wuff mo’ dan his 
wool. 

—Sunpay pra’rs ain’t gwineter las’ all de 
week. 

—Lazy folks got too many ter-morrers ahead 
un um. 

—Don’rt hol’ yo’ head too high, ’less you 
gwineter eat out’n de hoss-rack. 

—Horrer de wedder de fresher d° nigger. 
Dis w’at save de salt. 

—ONE eye on de overseer en t’er one on de 
mule don’t make de furrer strait. 

—De shote w’at stays out in de dark er de 
moon, done gone fum heme fer good. 

—SomeE marsters gotter be tuck on trus’. How 
de wum git in de scaly-bark? Who raise de 
row ’twix’ de bee-martin en de buzzard ? 

UNCLE REMUS. 


’roun de picket-fence. 
patter-rollers dan boozer- 


THE SHOWMAN’S TROUBLE. 


THE stranger who sat in the car seat next to 
Mr. Jones, the reporter, seemed to be in trouble. 
He leaned his head upon his hand and now 
and then he sighed heavily as though a great 
sorrow gnawed at his heart. 

**You seem depressed,’’ said Jones to him at 
last. ‘‘ Have you suffered bereavement or afflic- 
tion? Can I do anything to help you?”’ 

“IT don’t believe you can,’’ said the stranger, 
wearily. 

** Lost a dear relative, have you ?”’ 

**Oh, no; all my folks are well.”’ 

‘* Money gone, maybe ?”’ 

* Never lost a dollar in my life.” 

* Bodily pain, perhaps ?’’ 

“Tm sound as a two-year old colt. I'll tell 
you what’s the matter. I’m ashowman. I’ve 
just organized ‘he biggest show now on earth, 
and I’m perfectly wild because I can’t find a 
good name for it.’’ 

“Why don’t you simply call it So & So’s 
circus ?”’ - 

‘Young man, you don’t understand the busi- 
ness. Nobody would come any longer to a mere 
circus. You must have some magnificent kind 
of a name ; words in eleven syllables that people 
don’t understand.’’ 

“* Why not call it ‘A Gorgeous Aggregation of 
Stupendous Curiosities ?’ ”” 

**Won’t do. There are nine shows now on the 
road with that very name, and only three of 
them have elephants and Circassian twins.”’ 

** How would it do to style yours ‘ A Colossal 
Collection of Biological Phenomena and an 
—— Manifestation of Unparalleled Splen- 

or 

“Too common, There are four shows in 
Missouri and two in Connecticut whose bills 
read in that way, and neither one of them has a 
sacred Behemoth of Scripture or a Nemean lion 
to its back. Can’t you think of something 
new ?”” 

“If I had time perhaps I might work 
out”’— 

“Take all the time you want. Study it out 
carefully. — that will express the 
thought that I have the only.real and genuine 
live walrus this side of Baffin’s Bay. I'll give 
— @ perpetual free pass if you’ll help me out. 

hrow in the idea that I’ve got five shows in 
one. 
* How’ ll this do ?”’ asked Mr. Jones ten min- 
utes later, presenting a piece of paper : ~ 

“The quinquepartite collocation and acerva- 
tion of mammalian fauna and of the exhilara- 
ting achievements of the phenomena of the 
equescurriculum.’’ 

** How’s that?’ asked Mr. Jones. 

‘* That,’”’ said the showman, ‘‘is not so bad 
for a starter. You catch my idea. Does 
‘fauna’ indicate that I’ve got strictly the only 
live walrus? Or does ‘ acervation’ refer to the 
walrus? No? What I want is something to 
spread over a big bill, to go ona fence; some- 
thing descriptive of the whole menagerie. 
8’ pose you give another shy at it.’ 

After a quarter of an hour of earnest effort 
Mr. Jones offered this : 

“This gorgeous agglomeration is centifidous 
in construction and is exhibited in seven cyclos- 
tomous pavilions, each decked with bombycin- 
ous banners. Among the curiosities it includes 
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THE LIMITATIONS 


Edward.—Do you think it is like me? 


OF ART (EVEN UNDER OUR PRESENT, RENAISSANCE). 


Visitor.—Perfect image of you; and how beautifully done! 
Fond Wife.—Yes, it is well done, but there is a certain force of character in Edward’s face that the sculptor has failed to catch. 











quadrupedal and bipedal specimens of the 
brachyurous, the marvelous anomaliped, the 
sanguinary solivigant, the pachydermatous en- 
tomophagous from the torrid jungles of the dark 
continent, and the cepevorous walrus from the 
frozen regions of the Pole.”’ 

‘“‘That,’”’ said the stranger, ‘‘is first-rate. 
Let’s see. ‘Cepevorous walrus ;’ what is ‘ cepe- 
vorous ?” ”” 

‘Well, it means ‘ onion-eating.’ 
eat onions, don’t they ?”’ 

‘No; but let it stand ; let it stand ; it sounds 
mighty well. If necessary I’ll choke a few 
onions down him to justify it. Here’s the pass. 
You’ll always be welcome when you come. 
You’ve taken a heavy load off my mind, young 
man !”’ 

Then the circus man put the memorandum 
into his pocket and went into the smoking-car 
to arrange with his advance agent for billing 
three towns at once with Jones’s description of 
the show. a ihe Max ADELER. 


Walruses 


A TERRIBLE MISTAKE. 


THE condensed milk upon which Mrs. Mur- 
phy fed her baby was kept at night upon the 
window-sill in the nursery, where the cool air, 
drawing in under the opened sash, would en- 
velop the can. One night when the baby was 
unusually troublesome, Mr. Murphy, faithful 
and self-sacrificing father and husband, said 
that he would go to the nursery and mix the 
milk for the hungry little sufferer. The nursery 
was quite dark, but Mr. Murphy had often per- 
formed the service before, and he knew just 
where to put his hand on the bottle and the 
spoon and the other things. It happened, how- 
ever, that an open can of baking powder stood 
upon the window-sill, near to the cap of con- 
densed milk, and Mr. Murphy, getting hold of 
it, put. two spoonfuls of the powder into the 
bottle, filled the bottle with hot water, put on 
the rubber top and went back to the bedroom. 

When the baby had taken three or four swal- 
lows of the mixture it pushed the bottle away 
and began to behave in a most extraordinary 
manner. After yelling with that vehemence 
which is always astonishing when the size of a 
baby is considered, it turned a couple of somer- 
saults, rolled over and over, clutched the sides 
of its crib and conducted itself generally in such 
a fashion as to fill Mr. and Mrs. Murphy with 
intense alarm. — 

** What on earth can be the matter with Alex- 
ander ?’’ asked Mr. Murphy, taking the bottle 
from his wife, as she turned her attention wholly 
to the child. 

** He acts as if he had convulsions,”’ said Mrs. 
Murphy. 

Mr. Murphy suggested a spice plaster as a 
possible alleviation of the child’s pain; and 
Mrs. Murphy was just remarking that a spice 
plaster was far too trivial a remedy for such 
spasms, when Mr. Murphy observed the color of 
the mixture in the bottle. He removed the top, 
and standing behind Mrs. Murphy applied the 
bottle to his nose.» At once he proceeded to the 
nursery and striking a light, discovered the na- 
ture of the mistake he had made. Quickly he 
threw the can of baking powder out of the win- 
dow, emptied and washed the bottle, filled it with 
milk and returned to the bedroom with the evi- 
dences of his crime, as he imagined, all removed. 

In an hour or two the baby grew quieter, and 
Mr. Murphy went to bed, remorseful, but glad 
that he had had so much presence of mind. 
Mrs. Murphy sat up all night with the injured 
Alexander in her arms. Mr. Murphy came 
down to breakfast, feeling, upon the whole, 
rather easy in his mind. Mrs. Murphy greeted 
him with a fierce look in her eyes. 

“You wanted to murder your child, did you?” 
she asked with intense feeling. 

** Murder my child, darling ?”’ asked Mr. Mur- 
phy with an affectation of surprise, while his 

ead began beating furiously. ‘‘ Why, what do 
you mean ?”’ 

“You threw away the baking powder and 
cleaned the bottle,”” said Mrs. Murphy, with a 
bitter sneer, ‘but you forgot the spoon! I 
found some baking powder in the spoon! Ha! 





. 





ha! Be sure your sin will find you out! If 
Alexander had died you would have been a 
murderer! A red-handed murderer !’’ 

And then Mrs. Murphy burst into tears and 
flew up-stairs. Mr. Murphy went down town 
without his breakfast and with a strong deter- 
mination to refrain hereafter from providing 
nocturnal nutriment for Alexander. 


ESTRAYS. 


—THE Chicago Inter- Ocean t-hearsely inquires 
if ‘‘an undertaker’s nose is the scenter of 
gravity ?”’ 

—ABSENT-MINDEDNESS seldom takes the form 
of mistaking our neighbor’s cotton umbrella for 
our own silk one.—J. Y. Graphic. 

—‘*WELL,”’ said an Irish attorney, ‘“‘if it 
plaze the Coort, if I am wrong in this, I have 
another point that is equally conclusive.””— 
Exchange. 


—SomE men are 80 extremely careful that they 
will lock themselves up in the back office for a 
week to avoid drafts—especially sight drafts.— 
Peoria Transcript. 


—A LONDON newspaper says that short honey- 
moons are the fashion now. It is presumed 
the honeymoon ends when the last quarter is 
reached.—Lowell Citizen. 


—WHEN you see an Irish mother sewing the 
tears in her boy’s pantaloons, you may put her 
down as being in favor of the ‘‘no rent’’ sys- 
tem.—Somerville Journal. 


—First Freshman to second ditto: ‘‘ Did you 
get her photo while you were away?’’ Second 
Freshman : ‘‘ Well-ah, the fact is she gave me 
her negative.’’—Princetonian. 


-—A PLUMBER went forth to plumb 

To a kingly palace by the way, 

And when bis half day’s work was done 
Presented his bill without delay. 

The king brought forth his bags of gold, 
His diamonds and his jeweled crown ; 

The plumber credit gave for them— 
And took a mortgage on the throne. 

London ( Ont.) Spectator. 


—‘*Layrn’ eout another railroad?’ ‘‘Sur- 
veying for one,”’ was the reply. ‘‘ Goin’ threw 
my barn?” ‘ Don’t see how we can avoid it.” 
‘Wall, now, Mister, I calkerlate I’ve got sum- 
thin’ tew say ’bout that. I want you tew under- 
stan’ that I’ve got sumthin’ else tew dew besides 
runnin’ out tew open and shet them doors every 
time a train wants to go threw.’”’—Chicago Tri- 
bune. 

—A story is told of a member of a certain 
theological seminary who was so sensitive as to 
any suspicion of plagiarism that he never 
allowed himself to make the slightest quotation 
without giving his authority. On one occasion 
he commenced grace at breakfast thus : ‘‘ Lord, 
we thank thee that we have awakened from the 
sleep which a writer in the Hdinburgh Review has 
called ‘ the image of death.’ ”’ 

—A Goop minister out West preached a ser- 
mon on peace-making, and aimed at two of the 
deacons of his church who had long been at 
swords’ points, and such was his eloquence and 
earnestness that directly after the benediction 
was pronounced one of the deacons went over to 
the other and remarked with tears in his eyes, 
‘Brother Stiggins, after such a sermon there 
must be peace between us. Now I can’t give in, 
so you must.” 

—THE camel’s kick is a study. As it stands 
demurely chewing the cud and abstract- 
edly at some totally different far-away object, 
up es a hind leg, drawn close into the body, 
with the foot pointing out; a short pause and 
out it flies with an action like the piston and 
connecting-rdd of a steam-engine, showing a 
ju ent of distance and direction that would 
1 you to suppose the leg gifted with percep- 
tions of its own, independent of the animal’s 
proper senses. I have seen a heavy man fired 
several yards into a dense crowd by the kick of 
a camel, and picked up insensible.—My Journey 
to Medinah, by Keane. 

—Tu. following story is told not exactly at 
the expense of a New England college professor, 





the author of an article on ‘‘ Ancient Methods of 
Filtration,’’ which recently appeared in one of 
the magazines. By a misprint his subject was 
announced in the advertisement as ‘Ancient 
Methods of Flirtation,’? much to the amuse- 
ment of his friends, one of whom the other even- 
ing at a social party said to him: ‘ Professor, 
do give us your lecture on ‘ Ancient Methods of 
Flirtation.’’’? The professor, who is a bachelor 
and a social favorite, instantly replied : ‘* Miss 
——, that lecture can only delivered to a 
single auditor at a time, and must be illustrated 
with experiments.”’ 


—TuHE Chicago Tribune asks us to accept the 
following as a sample of Chicago ‘‘ folk-lore :’’ 

Sleep, little precious one! Darling, oh, sleep ! 

Shut little eyelids that mamma may wee 

Snow on the ground and frost in the air ; 
Stars in the heavens their vigilets keep— 
Moon climbing up in the fair Eastern steep— 

Rockaby, hushaby, mushaby there— 

Sleep, little precious one! Darling one, sleep ! 

Papa is out with his friends for a lark ; 

He will come home in the snow and the dark ; 

Mamma will meet him anon at the door— 
Mamma will meet him, and, flippety flop, 
Baby will awaken and hear something dro 

Hushab), slushaby—drop on the floor ! 

Sleep, little angel—’twill only be pop. 

—A Soxtip Founpation.—The snow-storm 
had driven the debaters into the corner grocery, 
in consequence of which the grocer prayed that 
the snowing might cease. They were discussing 
Ingersoll and his peculiar views regarding the 
Bible. The proprietor had just replenished the 
fire with another scuttle of soft coal, and in 
doing so he gave vent to his feelings by making 
more noise than was necessary. But the fat 
man who was whittling the soap-box was bound 
to be heard. He didn’t propose to be muzzled. 

‘*No,”’ thundered he, as he pounded the head 
of the molasses barrel, ‘* I do not coincide in his 
views ; I stand on no other ground; I take my 
stand on the Bible.” 

And the cross-eyed man on the cheese-box 
remarkeé : 

“You ought to stan’ off’n it some time just 
long enough to read a chapter.”—Oil City 
Derrick. 


—‘‘ You have broken-my heart, Vivian.”’ 

It was a fair-haired girl who spoke these words, 
and as they came from her lips Vivian Maho- 
ney, the young man to whom they were ad- 
dressed, leaned tenderly over Ferida Peterson 
and strove to kiss away the tears that were 
welling up in her beautiful, dreamy, brown 


yes. 

1 do not blame you,” she continued in a 
broken voice. ‘‘She whom you will one day 
wed is fair to look upon, and when her warm 
kisses melt upon your lips it is not strange that 
yon forget all else but that she would gladly be 
your wife, and that her father owns a coal-yard. 
But I love you with a mad, deathless passion 
that will burn out my life in the intensity of its 
flame. You have won my Scandinavian affec- 
tions unwittingly, but you have won them, all 
the same. In the years that are tocome, Vivian, 
when your children are playing at your knee 
and life seems like a fair dream, you will some- 
times think of me—sometimes let a tender 
thought lie in your heart for the little flaxen- 
haired girl that knew no happiness so great as 
to hear your voice and see the gleam of the 
matinée tickets in your vest pocket? Tell me 
this, and when the leaves have turned brown 
under the blighting touch of autumn’s chilly 
hand, and I shall have been put away forever in 
the little dell beyond the meadow, you will lead 
to the altar a happy bride and never know the 
sorrow I have felt.’ 

‘¢ By yon bright moon I swear,”’ said Vivian, 
taking another kiss on the fly, ‘‘that your 
memory shall ever be enshrined in my heart. 
Though my life be one of tempest and storm, 
or a succession of sunny days, I shall always 
remember that you were my first, my only love.” 
He was about to imprint another kiss on the 
rosy lips upheld to his, when a dull thud was 
heard, and Vivian lay senseless on the sidewalk. 

Old Mr. Peterson had opened the front door 
and adjourned the meeting.— By the novelist of 
the Chicago Tribune. 








